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BUILDING THE ARTERIES OF A NATION 


@ Spreading out underground like a gigantic 
spiderweb, thousands of miles of pipe daily 
carry oil, gas, water, chemicals, steam, air, elec- 
tricity. Pipe forms the very arteries of the nation. 


And much of this pipe, made in recent years by 
Republic—has been produced by the famous 
Electric Weld method. Republic pioneered 
this modern way of making better pipe, a 
method which has revolutionized the industry. 


Republic has pioneered, too, in the production 
of scores of special steels to meet the com- 
plex requirements of modern business — 
and, because of this pioneering, has become 
the world’s largest producer of alloys. 





GENERAL OFFICES: 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


REPUBLIC 


This exceptional experience, with its back- 
ground of quality and careful workmanship— 
this ability to do things well—has contributed 
also to Republic's leadership in the production 
of plain carbon steels, nuts, bolts, tin plate, 
wire products, bars, shapes and other con- 


ventional tonnage products. 


In a few short years’ America will be using 
steel in a thousand ways that have never 
before been dreamed of. And Republic, 
because of its wide experience and its alert, 
aggressive and far-flung organization, is 
prepared to serve industry today—and fo- 
morrow—capably, quickly—and economically. 





BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Republic has 45,000employees. With their immediate families—not including necessary suppliers and professions—they would make a city 
of approximately 193,500 people—nearly the size of Dayton,O.—entirely dependent for support upon the activities of this one corporation 


When writing Republic 


Steel Corporation for further information please address Department BW’. 
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Washington Bulletin 


WASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau )—Congress is expected 
to give Roosevelt the billion-and-a-half for “boondoggling” after 
debate over Harry Hopkins’ efficiency, cracks about “playing poli- 
tics with human suffering,” and lots of general cussedness. 

Move to cut amount by resorting to dole—fought for last year 
by Carter Glass—is not expected to prevail. Reason: afraid dole 
will open door to “unemployables” whom Roosevelt is trying to 


force back on states. Restrictions 
will limit character of projects, 
prohibit any more like ’Quoddy 
or Florida canal which commit 
government to future spending. 


Taking up the Slack 

Feeling hese is that continued im- 
provement of business will provide 
500,000 additional jobs. Experts cal- 
culate this would piece out relief pic- 
cure, make further appropriation un- 
necessary. Business has already em- 
ployed 5,000,000 additional — since 
March, 1933, as Roosevelt points out. 


The Ways and Means Way 

Retention of present corporate taxes 
—income, capital stock, and excess 
profits—is present thought of House 
Ways and Means Committee. Mem- 
bers are convinced necessary exemp- 
tions would riddle White House 
revenue theories as to new tax scheme. 
Idea is to add tax on undistributed 
net earnings, as President wants, but 
at lower rates, in addition to retain- 
ing present levies. This is just present 
slant. It may change overnight. Bill 
will be rewritten in Senate no matter 
what House does. Administration 
Senators still propose to follow Presi- 
dent without deviation. 


Tax Holes Study 
Past tax figures discourage would- 
be advocates of Roosevelt tax plan in 
House Committee. Example: In 1930, 
corporations paid out $8,202,241,000 
in dividends. Individual recipients 
only reported $4,197,304,000. Thus, 
with removal of dividend tax at 
source, as Roosevelt proposes, nearly 

50% would escape taxation. 


Exercised Over Excises 

If wishes could kill, proposed new 
excise taxes would be dead. How- 
ever, despite all politically-inspired 
hopes, they only sleep. They'll be 
awakened later, when Congress dis- 
covers big boost in income tax re- 
turns this month was discounted in 
Treasury estimates on which budget 
and suggested tax rates are based. : 


Antagonizing Investors 
_ Long-distance telephone rate reduc- 
tion, alleged object of telephone 





FOREW ARNED 


“An individual or a corpora- 
tion without a large reserve 
fund to draw upon until re- 
ceipts become normal would 
be considered stupidly blind 
to inevitable bankruptcy un- 
less expenditures were imme- 
diately cut down to receipts.” 

And, if so, would a govern- 
ment be stupidly blind to the 
inevitability that depressions 
would be deeper if it enacted 
a tax on surplus which left 
corporations without ade- 
quate reserves? 

Washington wonders when 
the question will be applied 
to the statement—made by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt on 
Page 40 of his “Government, 
Not Politics,” ~—s copyright 
1932, distributed in the pres- 
idential campaignof that year. 











probe by Communications Committee, 
promises to annoy huge group of in- 
vestors whom Roosevelt never has hit 
before. 


Can Companies Under Fire 

Federal Trade Commission, having 
chastized Goodyear and Sears, Roe- 
buck, now takes on two more hefty 
opponents in American and Conti- 
nental Can, but this time by flank at- 
tack. Complaint brackets principal 
tin plate producers as respondents, 
but names two can companies as chief 
beneficiaries of alleged illegal actions. 


Railroad Men Wait 

Railway labor’s otherwise excellent 
chance ol puis new job protection 
law through Congress is damaged by 
forced extension of negotiations unul 
President's return from Florida next 
month. Unions are angered by his in- 
tervention, but strike talk is silly. 


Wants Burco Buried 
Prompt ruling on public utility 
holding company act depends on Su- 
reme Court granting certiorari writ 
in Burco case, requested this week. 
New Deal, not a party to suit but a 
very interested bystander, hopes for 


- 
. 


wants contest centered on 


refusal; 
Elecric Bond & Share case, sull stalled 


in New York district court. Experts 
think jurisdictional doubts re Burco 
might justify carndown, wonder what 
Justices will think, 


30-Hour Bill) Desertion 
Cross off the Black 30-hour week 
bill: Even its sponsor says it hasn't 
a chance. Union labor 
tinue to praise it in public, knife it in 
srivate. Would make their jobs less 
important. 


othcials con 


Liquor Labels’ New Lease 
As Business Week predicted, dead- 
line for certification of labels 
spirits is extended from Mar. 1 to 
Aug. 15, on wines until Dec, 15. New 
regulations on advertising, deferred 
until May 1, also ease tension, 


on 


Dumping Pays Out 

McNary-Haugenites expect to use 
Secretary Wallace's Philippine flour 
trade to prove their farm plan is best. 
By “indemnifying” Pacific millers 
against loss on flour sold in Philip 
pines, Wallace obtained shipment of 
44,200 bbl. (about 197,000 bu. of 
wheat). Average cost to government 
95¢ a bbl. It seems to run afoul of 
State Secretary Hull's prejudice 
against dumping, but this doesn't 
worry Wallace. He has annoyed Hull 
before; on walnuts. for instance. 


The Candy hid 

America’s sweet tooth may 
reconsideration of sugar quotas. Lat- 
est figures of Agriculture Department 
show consumpuon for calendar year 
is likely to be 6,632,516 tons, raw 
value, as against last December's esti- 
mates of 6,434,088. 


force 


Heat Wave Hangs On 

One congressman accused of bunk- 
ing with a lobbyist last summer says 
he did it to escape Washington's “ter- 
rific heat.” Escape was only tempo- 
rary. And what's become of tradi- 
tional congressional courtesy? Demo- 
cratic-controlled Senate Committee 
gives six Democratic representatives a 
black eye, which, regardless of merits 
of case, will bother them in elections. 


Maine, Florida No Help 

‘Quoddy dam and Florida canal 
may not be dead. Roosevelt can still 
give them relief money allotments. 
But Senate turndown, following that 
in House and featuring Democratic 
votes, causes much wonder why Roose- 
velt gave Congress opportunity to 
kick projects about. Critics suspect he 
wanted to spend money to better po- 
litical advantage than in Maine, hope- 
lessly Republican, and Florida, rea- 
sonably sure Democratic. 
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orld’s Largest 


Steel Construction Company 


Berntenem Street Company is today the largest steel 
construction organization in the world. 

Combining the facilities of McClintic-Marshall, for- 
merly operated as a Bethlehem subsidiary, with other 
Bethlehem facilities, this company leads all other con 
cerns in its fabricating capacity. 

The Golden Gate Bridge, for which Bethlehem is fabri 
cating and erecting the towers and the main span, Is 
but one of the major achievements of Bethlehem in the field 








of steel construction. 

In railroad and highway bridges, office buildings, 
industrial buildings, apartment houses, tanks, gas holders, 
steel pipe and penstocks, transmission towers, barges, 
dam and lock gates—in every field of steel construction—- 


Bethlehem can point to a long record of achievement. 
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| Latest Preceding Month Year Average 
Week Week Ago Ago 1931-35 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX .. sw ec veeveevenecs *67.9 168.6 68.7 63.2 63.3 
PRODUCTION 
* Steel Ingot Operation (, of capacity) 60.0 55.8 51.7 46.8 381 | 
i * Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily average in thousands, 4-wk. basis) $6,170 $6,350 $7,883 $3,473 $4,988 | 
| * Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) *1,450 11,662 1,683 1,454 1,195 
* Electric Power (million kw.-hr.) . 1,901 1,893 1,950 1,728 1,597 
TRADE 
Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) ° 106 112 104 aR 99 
* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 68 67 59 64 66 
* Check payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) , $3,687 $4,459 $3,139 $3,349 1$3,350 
* Money in Circulation (daily average, millions) ; $5,859 $5,857 $5,775 $5,476 $5,647 
PRICES (Average for the Week) 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $1.09 $1.08 $07 $.95 1$.75 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.) ° _ see 11.42¢ 11.32¢ 11.66¢ 11.13¢ 110.36¢ 
Iron and Steel (Steel composite, ton) : $33.04 $33.60 $33.45 $32.38 $30.51 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley basis, Ib.) 9.250¢ 9.250¢ 9.250¢ 9.000¢ 7.738¢ 
All Commodities (Fisher's Index, 1926 100) . . 82.4 82.8 83.4 81.7 173.9 
FINANCE 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (daily average, millions) $2,480 $2,474 $2,500 $2,465 $2,262 
Total Loans and Investments, Fed. Res. rep't’'g member banks (millions) $21,326 $21,206 $21,082 $19,797 $19,316 
* Commerciai Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) $4,941 $4,908 $4,858 $4,929 $5,976 
Security Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) . $3,331 $3,258 $3,137 $3,239 $4,716 
Brokers’ Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) : $1,264 $1,198 $1,083 $1,031 $1,066 
Stock Prices (average 100 stocks, Herald-Tribune) $117.53 $118.90 $117.80 $93.90 $102 = 
Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds) $101.96 $102.82 $102.61 $94.56 906.21 
Interest Rates—Call Loans (daily av’ge, renewal) N. Y. Stock Exchange _. ace 4% i , S& 
Interest Rates—Prime Commercial Paper (4-6 months) N. Y. City a” 1% 1% a% 2.0 
Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 222 201 194 232 445 
* Factor in Business Week Index ‘Preliminary ¢ Revised { 4-year average; 1933 not reported. 
This Weekly Index of Business Activity is covered by the general copyright on the 
contents of Business Week and may not be reproduced without special permission. » wes 
° _ An. 
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“We will make 


good ball bearings if we make 
but one a day” 





Economical * Accurate * Longer-Lived 


New Departure Ball Bearings re- 
quire no adjustment—reduce fric- 
tion to a minimum—give longest 
life to any machine, by rigidly and 
permanently holding shafts and 
gears in correct alignment. May 
be used to advantage wherever a 


shaft turns, 


Now. New Departure makes 
millions of fine ball bearings 
yearly... is the world’s greatest 


producer in this industry 


When New Departure set out to make 
ball bearings little was known about 
the art. But New Departure was de- 
termined to make good ball bearings, 
or none. It went to work with pains- 
taking thoroughness, ingenuity and 
craftsmanship. The best steels in the 
world were developed. Entirely new 
methods of precision manufacture 
were devised. These methods made 
possible accurate control during large 


scale production. Also, New Depar- 


lure engineers continually studied 
ball bearing design . . . always from 
the viewpoint of the user. 

This serious, carefully planned 
effort has produced ball bearings of 
enduring quality, of accurate size, 
suitable for hundreds of uses. The ob 
jective of the early days has been more 
than attained. The art has been mas 
tered so well that today New Depar- 
ture is the world’s greatest producer 
of ball bearings. 

The New Departure Mfg. Co., Bris- 
tol, Conn. Engineering staffs also at 


Chicago, Detroit and San Francisco. 


Also makers of TRANSITORQ 


A million speeds at the touch of a finger 





Nothing Rolls like a Ball YY No Other Form so Strong 


NEW DEPARTURE BALL BEARINGS 


PEDIGREED MATERIALS © CREATIVE ENGINEERING * PRECISION MANUFACTURING 
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The Business Outlook 


THE calendar says spring arrived this week, and our index of busi- 
ness activity should begin to throw off the effects of cold weather. 
Purchases by motor centers should add their weight to the rising 


steel activity. 


Building operations, which have held up surpris- 


ingly well this year, are due for further expansion. Retail trade, 
where not hampered by rain or floods, is headed for a substantial 


pre-Easter bulge. The railroads 
have appreciably increased their 
net income by carrying heavy coal 
shipments due to abnormally low 
temperatures, and now they are 
expecting heavier traffic in farm 
and manufactured products. 


Floods Hurt the East 

Eastern states found the normal 
course of business upset this week by 
floods that forced textile mills in New 
England to shut and disrupted traffic 
and trade in Pennsylvania and in 
parts of New York state and Mary- 
land. Heavy snow in western New 
York hampered business. 


Result: Roadbuilding 
Cement producers stand to profit 
by the winter's severe toll on high- 
ways, which will necessitate heavy 
repairs. Some of the proposed $1,- 
500,000,000 fund for WPA should 
find employment in road repair. 


Steel Jumps to 60% 

Steel unexpectedly hit the 60% of 
capacity level this week as a result of 
the recent firm showing of the indus- 
try on prices. Though there was no 
general announcement, the industry 
accepted the lead of Republic Steel 
in making its quoted prices stick. 
Buyers rushed to cover in a manner 
‘oo reminiscent of the code days of 
June, 1934, so that the current rate 
may overstate the real immediate con- 
sumption requirements. 


Steel Buyers’ Attitude 

The new price system in the steel 
industry, involving published quota- 
tions and quantity differentials, is 
generally approved by large buyers, 
though the motor industry would pre- 
fer to see the differential based on 
orders rather than shipments, because 
shipments are frequently in smaller 
volume than orders. Users of galvan- 
ized steel are irritated because the 
new system does not apply to them. 


More Modernization 

That industry is continuing its ef- 
forts to reduce costs by making plants 
more efficient is apparent from the 
latest report on machine-tool orders, 
which covers February. The cold 
weather proved no hindrance, for last 
month’s business topped that of Jan- 
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BREAK FOR CONSUMER 


For the first time since last 
July, the average household- 
er’s budget has gotten a 
break, even though it’s only 
a small one. Food and cloth- 
ing prices dropped enough 
last month to offset increases 
in rent, fuel, and sundry 


costs, At the moment, the 
greatest increase over a year 
ago is in rents, which are 


9.9% higher, while food, as a 
result of the recent decrease, 
is only 2.6% higher. 











uary, even though foreign business 
tapered off slightly. The total busi- 
ness in the first two months of 1936 
runs 93°; ahead of last year. 


Motors Place Orders 

Prominent among machine-tool 
buyers in the next few weeks should 
be the automobile industry. Plans for 
1937 cars are not finally determined, 
but considerable progress has been 
made. Last week one manufacturer 
placed an order for a half million 
dollars’ worth of machinery, and 
another placed business for a new 
six-cylinder car. 


March Autos—4100,000 
Cars are coming off the assembly 
lines now at the rate of nearly 100,000 
a week, which should assure March 
of at least 400,000. Bad weather has 
hurt sales. The January figures, in 
final form now, show 215,782 pas- 
senger cars, and a bad decline is be- 
lieved to have cut the February sales 

to 160,000. . 


High-Priced Cars Gain 
The most interesting fact about Jan- 
uary sales was that high-priced cars 
gained enormously over a year ago. 
Packard, for example, sold 3,030 cars 
against 431 last year: Cadillac 856 
against 297; Lincoln 801 against 115. 


Commercial Cars Soar 

In the commercial car field, sales 
for the first two months are expected 
to show new high records, with Janu- 
ary estimated at 44,000, and February 
at 38,000. Orders for buses soared 
last year, reaching a new high record, 
and 1936 promises a good volume. 


Pierce-Arrow has an order for 14 de 
luxe passenger coaches for park serv- 
ice in California and Arizona this 
summer, General Motors is busy on 
340 new rear-motored buses for the 
Greyhound Lines. 


Cotton Uncertainty 

Cotton consumption in ‘the first 
quarter by American mills has been 
high, but the hand-to-mouth buying 
of recent weeks, when new 
posals have been in the air, is discon- 
certing. A decline in mill activity 
in the next quarter would not be sur- 
prising. The wool goods markets 
have also quieted down recently, but 
the mills are generally well supplied 
with orders previously taken. Buyers 
of fall men’s wear are seeking conces- 
sions, but mills protest that cloth 
prices have not moved up anywhere 
nearly as much as raw wool prices. 


tax pro- 


Fire Losses I Pp 

Fire insurance companies 
right in predicting that the unusually 
low the past two 
couldn't last. Losses have been creep- 
ing up for the past five months; in 
the short month of February they 
were the highest since March, 1934. 


were 


losses of years 


Strike Hurts Rubber Industry 
With a tire strike in Akron, and 
with motor production curtailed, it 
is no surprise that rubber consump- 
tion slumped badly last month. Re- 
sumption of motor assemblies this 
month probably lifted March 
sumption above February, but 
strike still retards the industry. 


con- 
the 


Much Industrial Building 

Plant modernization and expansion 
is also apparent in new construction 
projects. Engineering News-Record re- 
ports that industrial building in the 
first two months of 1936 was more 
than double a year ago. Particularly 
marked were increases in public utility 
and other power ylant construction, 
and in process H wml automobile, 
and machinery plants. The Austin 
Co., industrial engineers and builders, 
think early estimates of a 50°) in- 
crease in industrial building are too 


low. The company estimates its own 
purchases for 1936, ranging from 
structural steel to air-conditioning 


systems, at more than $10,000,000. 


Selling Building Materials 

Industries selling to the building 
trades are keeping close watch on the 
big increases in residential building 
over last year, Paint and varnish 
manufacturers estimate their first- 
quarter sales at 15° ahead of last 
year, and prepared roofing fabrica- 
tors estimate theirs at more than 30°; 
ahead. Brick manufacturers’ sales are 
running well ahead of 1935. 
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C, IESAPEAKE AND OHIO has a new theme song 
that’s as old as the hills! You know the tune—but 
the modern words were written by our appreciative 
passengers as a lyrical tribute to Chessie .. . of 
SLEEP LIKE A KITTEN fame. And, you should 
hear the sweet harmony when good fellows get to- 
gether and start singing the praises of America’s 
Sleepheart and of traveling in supreme comfort on 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Lines. Come, everybody, 
join in on the chorus! After an over night trip on the 
Chesapeake and Ohio, you, too, will be serenading 


Chessie with . 


.. Let me call you Sleepheart. 
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© 1036 The Chesapeske and Ohio Re:lway Company 


The ticket agent of any railroad can route you on 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
THE SPORTSMAN? THE F.F.V. 


The Finest Fleet of Genuinely Air-Conditioned Trains in the World. Insist upon t 
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Firestone 
TIRES RUN ww & ol 3° COOLER 


1 [THIS IS WHY 
Wy THEY GIVE 


YOU More. = 




































AND SAVE | 
YOU MONEY Pe 





Every truck operator knows that internal friction 





causes heatand heatisthe greatest destroyerof tire 

life. The only way to counteract friction and heat is 

by Gum-Dipping, the Firestone patented process, 
which soaks the cords in liquid rubber, saturating 
and coating each tiny cotton fiber and strand within 
the cord, counteracting friction and heat at their 
very source. As a result of this patented process, 
Firestone Tires run up to 28° cooler than tires built 


without Gum-Dipped Cords. 


This is why Firestone Tires are used on the 
country’s largest transportation fleets from coast to 
coast. These operators choose tires strictly on 
performance... they know that Firestone Tires give 


them more dependable service at lowest cost per 





mile. See your nearby Firestone Auto Supply and 


Service Store or Firestone Tire Dealer today and 





start reducing your operating costs. 


FIRESTONE TIRES RUN COOLER 


This scientific instrument accurately 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone featuring Richard 
¢ rooks or Nelson Eddy- uu ith Marguret Speaks, Monday 
evenings over Nationwide N. B. C.—WEAF Network 


measures the heat generated in tires at 


high sustained speeds, Firestone Tires run 








up to 28° cooler than tires built without 

136, F. T. & R. Co. Gum Dipped Cords — this means added 
strength, greater dependahilit I 
longer mileage. 
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IDEAS ON THE MARCH 

The greatest force that American business can muster 

to speed recovery is the power of ideas. Your brain 
child of today can become a tireless business builder 
tomorrow, if put into action by the Mimeograph— 
famed everywhere as the world’s standard duplicator of 


letters, forms, bulletins, maps, etc. But in reality it is 
much more than that. 


More because the word Mimeo- 
graph encompasses a great human service, nation-wide and 


backed by an organized responsibility, a responsibility that 
has been fifty years a-building, a trained and tested respon- 
sibility. When you buy an A. B. Dick Company product you 
know that you have not only the original, the best that mod- 


ern science can provide, but also a constant and dependable 


source of supply. Yours to command is our far-flung organiza- 


tion—men with ideas ready to march. Write A. B. Dick Company, 


Chicago, or see your classified telephone directory for local address. 


MIMEOGRAPH 
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Back to the Wall 


Sudden strength of price-control legislation arouses 
large distributing and manufacturing interests to hot 
fight in defense of established trade practices. 


Cuains. voluntaries, wholesalers, mail- 
rder houses, department stores, big 
manufacturers,—that whole curious fed- 
eration of interests allied against the 
Patman price-control bill—were standing 
this week at Armageddon, battling for 
their right to do business under estab 
ished competitive conditions. 

Less than a fortnight ago it looked as 
though their battle had been won. The 
Patman bill had been sidetracked in the 
Senate, and the Judiciary Committee had 
been forced to schedule public hearings, 
nominally on the new Borah bill, actu- 

lly on all price-control bills. In the 
House, Rep. Utterback and his subcom- 
ittee were supposed to be at work 
pulling the more jagged teeth in the 
Patman bill. The inevitable compromise 
yeasure seemed just around — th 
corner. 
Stab in the Back 

This week, that idyllic picture was 
mashed beyond recognition when Rep 
tterback reported to the full House 
diciary Committee a bill which out 
atmans the original Patman proposa 
To manufacturers and mass distribu 
tors it was a stab in the back. It meant 
that the brokers, small wholesalers and 
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Harris & Ewing 


independent retailers were in the saddle 
nore firmly than ever, riding hard for 
the toughest kind of a law. Later, the 
outlook became even more dismal when 
the promised Senate hearings were post- 
poned a weck, just 18 hours before they 
had been scheduled to open 

Among the ominous provisions in the 
new Utterback bill, the opponents of 
price control noted the following: 

It would require that price differen- 
tials in various customer classifications 
be based ‘‘on the character of the sell- 
ing of the purchaser and not on the buy- 
ing.” This would stop wholesale dis- 
counts to chains and mail-order houses, 
virtually destroy the retailer-owned co- 
operatives, and seriously hamper some 
voluntary groups. 

It would forbid price differences to 
meet local competition. 

It would require a manufacturer using 
a broker for any part of his business to 
charge brokerage fees to all customers 

even those who bought direct. 

It would empower the Federal Trade 
Commission to set top limits on quan 
tity discounts 

It would require manufacturers and 


| 
wholesalers to offer advertising allow- 


Hares & Bung 


ances and a SC 
proportionally eX 
Finally, it would put the burden o 


proo! on the a cd in 

irge Of price discrimination, 

To explain the sudden 
shift in their position, opponents ot 
price control did not have tar to | 
For one thing, independents were ol 
viously feeling the oats ted them | 
FTC in the Goodyear-Sears « 
( BW’ —Mar14°36,p20). For another, al- 
though the little men’s march on W 
ington (Bu Mar7 had been a 
rather dismal affair, the delegates | 
obviously done some 200d spa VOrkK 
somewhere—probably in Jim Farley's 


ottice. Dark hints of campaign contribu 


tions and guarantees to rally votes at t 


polls are being pa ssed around the trad 
May Check Independents 
Despite the increasing likelihood of 
some legislation this session, chain nad 
their allies still think the headlong 1 
of the independent 
A plausible argument can be mad 
that the independents may be <« 
their own throats (and those of man 
facturers as well) in det 
rigorous a law, for it may well for 
big mass distributors farther into tl 
field of production, and independents 
could never hope to mect 
private-brand goods 
Again, there still remain Senate hear 
ings (scheduled for next Tuesda ) ! 
floor debat« son 


5 can be cnc ked 
landing 


rices ON S§ nM 


pr 


iewhere along tl 
chains believe the logic of not | 


stringing the s§ 
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F.O.B. MEANS FIGHT-ON-BOARD—Steel is one 
industry that doesn’t relish a compulsory f.o.b. 
price quoting system, and if any such proposal is 
tacked on the Patman bill it means a bigger fight 
than ever. Among steelmen at last week's hear- 
ings on the Wheeler anti-basing point bill: Thoma- 
R. Akin of Laclede Steel (left), W. W. Sebald of 
American Rolling Mills (leaning over Sen. Dona- 
hey). D. A. Williams of Continental Steel (right). 

























ciency in distribution can be borne 


home 
They point out that in the past two 


decades, as independents have adapt i 


chain tactics to their own needs, distrib- 
uting costs and ultimate prices to th 
consumer have been shaved. And as 


evidence that independents today can 
beat the corporate chains at their own 
game, they point to statistics just assem 
bled by Dun & Bradstrect showing that 
3,004 indepen lents in 17 lines of trade 
improved their dollar volume an ave- 
rage ol 12.7% m 1935 
Chain Increases Lag 

Druggists and grocers, the most vo- 
advocates of price control, 
[ spectively. 


ciferous 
gained 20.9% and 11.6%, 
Variety stores gained 12.8% 
figures compare with increases of 4% 


These 


for grocery chains and 1.1% tor variety 
chains, as reported by the Department 
of Commerce, and with the department 
store increase of 5.3%, as reported by 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

Further, there has been a steady de- 
cline during the past four years both in 
the number of failures and in the ag- 
gregate figures for outstanding liabilities 
of independent grocery and drug stores. 

But where logic fails, opponents ot 
price control figure they can count heav- 
ily on the support of new allies. So far 
the fight has chietly embroiled only those 
in the food and drug field. But the 
Clayton anti-trust act, and such amend 
ments of it as the Patman and Utter 
back proposals, apply to all producers 
and distributors—everyone who buys 
and sells. Automobile, petroleum, tire, 
clothing, and hardware manufacturers 
are just beginning to wake up to what's 
going on 

Now it is proposed to add the Wheel- 
er-Utterback anti-basing-point bill to the 
Patman bill or the Utterback revision of 
it. And this attempt to force all quo 
tations on an f.o.b. rather than a de 
livered price-basis is sure to stimulate 
plenty of opposition from Pittsburgh, 
Minneapolis, and Akron. The ability to 
lay down goods at the same price at any 
point in the country by means of averag- 
ing freight costs (and absorbing them 
when necessary) is prized not only by 
the grocery business but by steel, sugar, 
cement, rubber, and milling. 

Will Appeal to Consumers 

Finally, chains, mail-order houses, and 
big department stores hope to awake 
consumer agitation over the threat to the 
national pocketbook in the proposed leg- 
islation. 

And if by some chance a 
tough bill does squeeze through this 
session (not as tough as Utterback’s lat- 
est draft, however, for not even inde- 
pendents actually expect that), the big 
distributors and manufacturers think it 
will be held unconstitutional, and hope 
that if it does get by the courts it will 
prove as unenforceable as the Clayton 
act has. 


really 
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Field’s Is All Set 


Quitting as a jobber, Chicago firm 
prepares to push its new manu- 
facturing division. 


MARSHALL Fietp & Co. has completed 
the groundwork for cutting loose from 
jobbing accounts, and is all set to throw 
its new manufacturing division into hign 
gear, Field employees learned this week. 

The announcement came by way of a 
sprightly little booklet, nicely done up 
in green and white, signed by James O. 
McKinsey, Field chairman, who did the 
revamping which ended the old whole- 
sale division's handling of rival lines 
(BW’—Oct19'35,p28). 

Although addressed to the Chicago 
firm’s sales force, the booklet was eagerly 
studied by the trade in general. 

Eliminating goods it formerly bought 
from other including 
some dry lines”’ 
(jewelry, handbags, hardware, furniture, 
and so on), the manufacturing division 
will concentrate on the sale of goods of 
its Own manufacture, Conversion, or ex- 
clusive importation—amainly textiles. 

It will aim at selected customers, in 
two classes which account for approxi- 
mately 80°%, of total retail volume: large 
retailers in large trading centers, and 
chains or others who buy in bulk. 

A new bureau of design is improving 
Field style; a new sales promotion de 
partment has been set up, and a new 
market research director has been en- 
gaged. Modernization of manufactur 
ing facilities has already run to nearly 
half a million dollars, may demand an- 
other million and a half. 

The opening gun in a big Field Day 
will be a $50,000 advertising expendi- 


manufacturers, 
goods and “hard 


ture in trade magazines. 


Price-Cutter Fined 


Six-month jail sentence suspended 
in case of violator of California 
loss-leader act. 


TuaT selling “below cost” in violation 
of the California Unfair Trade Practices 
Act lays the offender open to criminal 
court action with possible fine and im- 
prisonment was brought home forcibly 
this week to retailers of that state. 
J. Kahn, of the S & K (Shapiro & Kahn) 
Markets, Southern California super- 
market chain, pleaded guilty to a com- 
plaint charging sale of a six-pound can 
of Crisco for 89¢ and was sentenced 
under the act to six months in jail and 
fined $500 by Municipal Judge H. A. 
Decker in San Fernando. 

The Unfair Practices Act provides for 
criminal action against an offender by 
a municipality as well as by the state. 
Because it was the defendant's first 
offense, the jail term was suspended 
for two years. But the fine stands 








No more chinning, 


MADAM! 


Ir usep to be said of the Master Draper, head of an old- 
time dry goods store, that he stroked his chin knowingly 
when certain customers walked in. This was a sign to 
his assistant that they could probably be “shaved 

or given the worst of the bargain! 

Today, walking in and buying the goods for a new 
dress is wholly without any such hazard. The fabric 
marked “wool” is just that. Pure silk is woven from the 
natural silkworm product. If the fabric is composed of 
one of the newer, man-made yarns, the type of rayon is 
usually named in a sign on the counter, or on the end 
of the bolt of cloth. 

And the price, you get out of the advertisement . . . 
no quibbling about that! You read before you shop 
and buy just as much as the pattern-envelope calls for 
Every day. now, there are especially good buys in 
dress goods. Have you looked at all the advertising 
pages todav® 





Basin TT 
ADVERTISING ADVERTISING 
American newspapers and magazine- 
will devote $25.000.000 worth of space 
to telling advertising’s story this year 
says N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., which 
turned out this advertisement, one of 
a series offered free to publication- 
To date the campaign has been a: 
cepted by 1,617 newspapers, 25 gen 
eral magazines, 13 women’s maga 
zines, 29 farm publications. 


Two decisions this week by superior 
courts upholding the constitutionality 
of the Unfair Practices Act helped 
store the spirits of its advocates, who had 
been somewhat depressed by their onl) 
adverse ruling—that of Superior Jud 
Clarence L. Kincaid, in Los Angeles 
(Bu "— Mar 14°36 p 3 5). 

Six to One for the Act 

This week's batch of decisions was 
handed down by Judge Frank T. Deasy 
of San Francisco, in the case of the 
Retail Grocers & Merchants Association 
of San Francisco vs. Rosenthal’s; and 
by Judge Malcolm Glenn, of Sacra 
mento, in Retail Grocers Association of 
Sacramento vs. Public Food Stores. 
These make the score of judicial deci 
sions six to one in favor of the con- 
stitutionality of the act. 

Preparations are under way to rush 
the Kincaid ruling (Everett L. Balzer 
vs. Donald L. Calder) on appeal to the 
state Supreme Court. Meanwhile, 
“price stabilization” programs for the 
grocery field are being worked out hope- 
fully by retail grocers’ associations in 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

The California Fair Trade Act 
which forbids retailers to sell any prod 
uct below the price set by its manufac- 
turer in a contract with amy retailer in 
the state—is constitutional, according to 
the opinion expressed informally by 
United States District Judge Albert L. 
Stephens in the case of the Bristol- 
Myers Co. vs. E. A. Tischouser, of Los 
Angeles, owner of the Union Drive Cut 
Rate Pharmacy. The state Supreme 
Court has also sustained the act. 
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More Relief and Shorter Hours 


President asks for another billion and a half, but will want 
more unless business takes up the slack. 


ness We ek Bureau) 
told 


WASHINGTON (Bu 


President Roosevelt Congress 


his week that relief expenditures 
or the next fiscal year will be cut, as 
npared with this, by precisely the 


it business can save the govern- 
employing additional workers 
would be on relief 


nt by 
o otherwise 
yrovyects. 
Against a dramatic backdrop pro- 
vided by floods in several Eastern states, 
dispatches pouring new tales 
and property 
estruction into Washington, he sent to 
Congress a revised 1937 budget picture 
—and reserved the privilege of revising 
it again if industry should lag in re- 
employing those on relief. 
Adds Billion and a Half 
His awaited relief message tacked a 
tentative $1,500,000,000 expenditure 
the $2,161,797,000 already in the 

cures for recovery, pump-priming, and 

lief, either as unexpended remnants 
of 1936 appropriations or as items 
sprinkled through the regular budget. 

- This makes a total of $3,661,797,000 
for the complete program in the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1937. It is nearly 
. less than the sum that 
be so disbursed by the end of the 
rrent fiscal year. 

he President put up to business the 


{ d with 


human __ suffering 


$400,000,000 
1! 















ANOTHER EMERGENCY—Ambassador Bingham discusses the 
European crisis with Secretary of State Hull. 
not a matter of public record, but business knows Sec. Hull as 
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responsibility of making t it saving pos- 
sible by shortening hours Relief 
ae oe Re ee, eo 
Olas SA) LillS Hicalis At i SINecss 
must reabsorb a net of 500,000 workers, 
Otherwise the first demand on the 
Seventy-fifth Congress next January will 
be for more relief money. 
He'll Get It 

Ce gress will give the President the 

7 } ] 
billion and a half lump sum he asks. It 
would much prefer to d ’ +} 

Ould mucn } T¢ O « va us other 
things. Some of its members—notably 
Sen. Glass of Virginia and Sen. Adams 
ot Colorado have always held that 


both public works and boondoggling 
are too expensive for the ultimate safety 
of the public credit. They want the 
straight dole. 

More object to giving the President a 
lump-sum grant and would like to pass 
an omnibus bill of the old rivers-and- 
harbors or public works type, specifying 
relief projects and the amounts to be 
spent on each. 

However, the alternatives are under 
handicaps. The dole might open the 
door to the hundreds of thousands of 
unemployables whom Roosevelt is try- 
ing to force back on the states. The 
omnibus projects bill would cost more 
per man employed. Above all, it would 
take a lot of time, and Congress wants 
to go home. It already has plenty of 
trouble ahead in the tax bill. 

There will be resounding debate of 
course and Harry Hopkins will be pretty 
uncomfortable while it is going on. 
The President won't worry—he is good 
at not doing that unless Jim Farley 
thinks electoral votes are endangered. 
In the end he'll get what he wants, with 
some harmless restrictions. 

Incidentally Sec. Ickes doesn’t get 
what he wants. In announcing that the 
entire new billion and a half would go 
to WPA, the President wound up his 
program of non-federal public works 
projects and threw out of the window 
nearly 1,500 of these (estimated to cost 
$350,000,000) which had been ap 





What they said is 


funds 

If there i [ | n 

nm i { ( 5 

presti ‘ ‘ ti on 
equivaler 1937 federal d 
he about $2,200,000,00 i bil 
a half less tl » the | bable det 
year The 7 b { i Se 1 
account of both the 


RECEIPTS 
Original estimates .... $5,654,217,650 
Less—Outlawed AAA taxes S4 


s 1¢ ) 
Plus—Net increase from 
“surplus taxes 624 
New processing taxes 221,000,000 
“Windfall” taxes 100,04 WO 


Total 


7.650 


FXPENDITURES 
Original estimates 


AAA 


—<% = 


006.470 


Less payments 7,000 


86.144 259.4 1 


Plus—Soil conservation 500,000,000 


Added bonus costs 120,000,000 
Added relief 1,500,000,000 
Total $8,253,259,370 
DEFICIT $2,205,341,720 
Of course the new processing l 


“windfall” taxes are to make ip for 
revenues lost during this fiscal year, 
when the stopping of processing tax 
set the Treasury back $472,000,000 
the deficit from an origut 


jumped 
estimate of $3.235,000,000 to what will 
probably turn out to be $3.707,000,000 
Processing Tax Loss 
This n shay has spoiled the « 
ward progression of deficits. Last year 
was only $3 
The new I 


appropriation if 


— 
§$75.000.000 
1] ] 
illion and a half rehet 


that proves er 












Underwood 4 Underwood 
a firm believer in lasting peace built on reciprocal trade recov- 
ery, knows Mr. Bingham as an envoy who isn’t easily frightened 
into an attack of the jitters. 
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For The RIGHT Truck 


All types of bodies available 


International Tractor Truck 


Ir hauling at a profit is im- 
portant to your business, then 
no matter what your require- 
ments may be, there’s a truck 
for your job in the Internation- 
al line. The 26 International 
models come in a total of 70 
wheelbase lengths. Carrying 
capacities range from Half- 
Ton to powerful Six-Wheelers. 
Here, in one line of trucks, the 
needs of the trucking world 
are met completely. 

Each year increasing num- 






bers of truck operators realize 
that this wnat so line holds 
the best solution to their haul- 
ing problems. International's 
new-truck registrations for the 
year 1935 over 1934 showed a 
gain nearly three times as large 
as that of the truck industry as 
a whole. 

Drop in at any International 
branch or dealer and inspect 
these trucks. A demonstration 
will point the way to new profit 
in your business. 








INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 S. Michigan Ave. ee Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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135 
MILLIONS 


in the last 
ten years 


The one and only idea of 
Mutual fire insurance is to 
benefit the policyholder. 

That is the sole principle 
upon which Mutual fire insur- 
ance was founded almost two 
hundred years ago and upon 
which it has been operating 
ever since. 

One of the great benefits to 
the policyholders is the sav- 
ings they receive from reduc- 
ing costs by reducing losses. 
This is accomplished by effi- 
cient management that selects 
only the better risks . . . by 
careful management that edu- 
cates policyholders to avoid 
fires ...and by economical 
management that effects lower 
selling and operating costs. 

During the past ten years 
the 75 companies of the Fed- 
eration of Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Companies returned to 
their policyholders over 
$135,000,000 in savings. 

If you would care to share in 
such savings write for the 
booklet, “Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance.”” Address the Federation 
of Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies, 230 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


MUTUAL 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


An American Institution 












Remeeenesseeseeee = 
This seal identi- 
fies a member com- 
pany of The Fed- 
eration of Mutual 
Fire Insurance 


- Companiesand the 
American Mutual 
Alliance. Itisa 
symbol of sound- 
ness agd stability, 
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last until June 30, 1937, will still leave 
relief and recovery costs for that period 
the lowest for the New Deal, as is in- 
dicated in the tabulation (page 12) of 
extraordinary outlays since 1934. With 
a net credit on recoverable types of out- 
lays, the grand total of the relief bill in 
1937 should be about $3,662,000,000. 

That would compare with an aggre- 
gate for fiscal year 1936 that will 
exceed four billions if the regular 
budget provisions for emergency and 
recovery purposes are included. 

Floods meanwhile necessitate 
emergency work to provide for the des- 
titute in parts of all Northeastern states 
and to repair physical ravages. 
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On the Labor Front 


Akron strike still rages, but one in 
New York ends. Seamen’s strike 
splits Cabinet. 


New York set an example for Akron 
this week. A majority of Manhattan's 
building service employees went back to 
work, leaving their arguments for higher 
wages and a closed shop to be settled 
by arbitration. 

But Goodyear rubber workers con- 
tinued their picketing of the world's 
|largest tire factory, going into their 
\fourth week and threatening to call a 
| general strike by other Akron industries 
lif the Goodyear company did not meet 
their demands. 

The company had unbent a trifle, of- 
fering a five-point treaty which was 
promptly tossed back by the United 
Rubber Workers. The strikers com- 
plained that the company’s peace offer 
did not touch on the reputed financial 
backing of the Industrial Assembly, a 
17-year-old company union. Matching 
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NO STRIKE HERE—Goodyear’s big plants were shut tight by a strike which 
put rubber workers’ pickets at every gate, but Goodyear’s sales and accounting 
force had plenty of work to do and wanted to get at it. 
plant, they went to the Tower Bldg. in Akron, set up temporary offices on the 
23rd floor, spread out the records and went right ahead. 


Turned bac k 


at the 


temper with temper, Goodyear othici 
thereupon picked up their marbles 
refused to play; they would go al 
and open the plant anyway, they said 

Akron sentiment in general \ 
summed up in an editorial blast by 
Beacon Journal, entitled, “We've Had 
Belly Full.” The newspaper called 
both sides to give in a bit, pointing « 
that some $2,000,000 in payroll los 
had been partially written off on ¢ 
cuffs of Akron grocers, landlords, n 
chants, and profe ssional men. 

The city stood to lose even more t! 
that, however, if the spring automol 
tire orders found Goodyear's big p! 
still closed down. Other Akron rub! 
companies were not happy about 
either, because the general strike poss 
bility would include them if peace were 
delayed too long. 

Into the Cabinet 

Seamen's wage disputes on both 
coasts, meanwhile, had reached into the 
Roosevelt Cabinet at Washington, em 
broiling the Secretaries of Labor and 
Commerce in a test of authority. Strik 
ers who held up the liner California ! 
threé days at San Pedro, Calif., wer 
charged with mutiny by Sec. Roper, wi 
requested that the Department of Ju 
tice prosecute them. This was stepping 
heavily on the well-shod toes of S« 
Perkins, but Sec. Roper later changed 
his mind and the mutiny charges were 
dropped. The strikers were fired. 

Eastern ship owners are signing up a 
new agreement with the Internationa! 
Seamen’s Union, by which deck and 
engineering staffs will be paid $62.50 a 
month and stewards $45—a $5 raise in 
each case. Thus tension in the Atlanti 
lanes is eased considerably, with minor 
grumbling from the stewards, whos« 
fellow-workers on the Pacific Coast get 
$50 a month. 
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Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


Policyholders 


have an interest in this Annual Report 


T may be assumed that these policyholders The figures below show the amount of the 

took out their insurance through a sefse claims paid by this Company last year. They 
of responsibility for those in whose protection _also show how well prepared the Company is 
they are interested. to meet its responsibilities in the future. 


When they pay their premiums, there falls The number of policies and the amount of 
upon the Insurance Company a responsibility insurance in force reflect the confidence 
to pay current claims and to provide adequate _—reposed in the Company by the people of the 
funds for the payment of all future obligations. | United States and Canada. 
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Report for the Year Ending December 31, 1935 


(In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the New York State Insurance Department) 


INSURANCE IN FORCE BUSINESS IN 1935 (YEAR'S FIGURES) 
Life: New Life Insurance issued: 
Ordinary a ae oe 4 $10,483,415,421.00 Ordinary “fee ae $1,116,686,662.00 


Industrial. . . . « + + 6,829,500,380.00 
Group. -« « © «© © « « _2,956,433,775.00 
Total . . © © © «© « « $20,269,349,576.00 


Industrial . . . . «© «© « 1,016,825,103.00 
hss & & ee 172,083,462.00 
Teoml «cw 8 8 ce 0 co & OR905,995,227.00 








Accident and Health Revived and Increased «. . + $813,312,899.00 
Weekly Indemnity .. . $15,650,772.00 
Policies: Payments to Beneficiaries 
Life (Including 1,670,041 Group and Policyholders: 
Certificates) . . - + 42,165,146 Death benefits . . . . .«  $157,889,172.69 


Accident and Health (Including 


emt A! Other payments to 
865,981 Group Certificates) . . 1,082,250 


policyholders . .. . $377,362,411.32 
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ASSETS AND LIABILITIES Total Payments. . . . . $5 


Assets 2 0 oe eco + + 5034,002,511.49 BUSINESS IN 1935 (DAILY AVERAGES) 


Liabilities: Life policies issued and revived per day 18,242 
Statutory Policy Reserve . 3,689,776,768.00 
Dividends payable to policy- 

holders in 1936 ... 95,994,851.00 
Other Liabilities . . . . 144,221,171.70 


Contingency Reserve . . 45,000,000.00 
Total Liabilities . . . . $3,974,992,790.70 
Unassigned Funds (Surplus) . $259,809,720.79 


a ~ 
al —— 


Number of claims paid per day . . . 2,280 


Life insurance issued, revived and 

increased per day . . . . . $10,327,510.00 
Payments to beneficiaries and 

policyholders and addition to 

reserve per day. . . . . . $2,330,620.00 


Increase in assets perday .. . $674,485.00 








The Metropolitan is a mutual organization. Its assets are held for the benefit of its policyholders, 
and any divisible surplus is returned to its policyholders in the form of dividends. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








FREDERICK H. ECKER NEW YORK LEROY A. LINCOLN 
President Vice-President and General Counsel 
——— = =. 
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\/ Container Conflict 


Drive of the beer can on the bottle market is only one 


battle in a war that covers the entire field. 


The paper 


container is fighting the milk bottle. 


Tue beer can’s dramatic drive against 
the traditional bottle attention 
on changes in the huge container indus- 
try that are important to any company 
with a product to package or distribute. 

Improvements in retail sales encour- 
age promotion campaigns based on new 
containers and stimulate developments 
that loafed along experimentally during 
the lean years. 

The acquisition of entirely new lines 
(such as Owens-Illinois Glass Co.'s 
purchase of can companies) might be 
taken to indicate a battle of giants in 
which somebody would take an awful 
beating. Actually, it may presage a 
blurring of competitive lines, new mar- 
kets, and little or no diminution of the 
present handsome earnings. 

Boost for Packaging 

The outlook is sunny and the blue- 
birds are singing. Consumers are again 
demanding quality. This forecasts a 
greater market for branded goods and 
an expansion in packaging. Further- 
more, there is in many fields a trend 
toward smaller container units, which 
reflects not only the consumer's yen for 
greater varicty but also the increases in 
sales by such low-price outlets as the 
Woolworth chain. Here is another 
boost for packaging. 

Just as bitter as the fight between the 
beer bottle and the beer can (but less 
widely trumpeted) is the conflict be- 
tween milk bottle and paper container. 

First came the Sealcone paper con- 


focuses 


tainer for liquids (about 1928). It had 
tough going on its lower retail price 
differential against the entrenched bot- 
tle. Even tougher was the period when 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion tried to regulate milk prices. 

Sealcone had a bad case of scrambled 
emotions when it saw huge American 
Can come into the paper container field. 
Here was competition of the first order, 
but American Can also became an ally. 
Its powerful organization could help 
extend the general acceptance of paper 
containers and assist in their defense 
before milk-control boards. 

The sale of milk in paper containers 
is now confined largely to volume deliv- 
eries (to retailers, schools, and so forth). 
This volume business runs from 25% 
to 50% of the total, depending on the 
localities. Experiments are now in 
progress to determine how well paper- 
contained milk will sell on consumer 
routes. 

Savings on the Route 

Bottled milk beats its new competitor 
on costs up to the time when it leaves 
the plant's loading platform. From 
that point the paper container claims 
savings. There is no heavy load of bot- 
tles to haul or handle, there are no 
empties to truck back, since the paper 
container is thrown away, and there is 
almost no loss from breakages. 

On these grounds, lower retail prices 
have been sought for milk in paper. 
That started trouble. State control 
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BUTTON UP YOUR OVERCOAT—Right through a record-breaking Canadian 


winter, 500 men pushed construction of the new factory being built for Conti- 


nental Can Co. of Canada at New Toronto, Ont. 


The Austin Co. of Canada, which 


has the construction contract, put a steam-heated Eskimo suit around the build- 
ing, boosted the jacket as floors were finished, lighted it to allow day and night 
work, The job began Jan. 14, is scheduled to be finished Apr. 15. 
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boards have ruled variously on the price 
differentials. New York decided that 
unadvertised brands could sell at 1¢ a 
quart less than advertised. New Jersey 
ruled that milk in glass and pape: 
should sell at the same price whether 
delivered to a retailer or to the con 
sumer’s doorstep. Massachusetts ruled 
that milk in paper must sell for 
higher than bottled milk. 
farm representatives complicates all such 
governmental deliberations. 
Glass Counter-Attacks 

Owens-Illinois continues to lead tl 
counter attack of the beer bottle inter 
ests against American, Continental, and 
National Can companies. While push 
ing its throw-away (‘‘stubby’’) bottle, 
Owens-Illinois acquired two small can 
manufacturing companies. Its declared 
policy is the production not of beer can 
but of packer and general lines, whi 
comprise the primary market for cans 

Further, Owens-Illinois marks an ad 
vance of glass containers in the coff« 
packaging field. One of the company s 
recent advertisements listed 300 brands 
of coffee that are now glass-contained 
This followed a defection by Chase & 
Sanborn, which went from cans to bags 
for its dated coffee (BW’—May11'3 
pi2). . 

To back up efforts of individual con 
panies, the Glass Container Association 
will next month start a general cam 
paign for bottles with advertising in 
national consumer magazines. 

A probable outcome of the can com- 
panies’ drive for beer container business 
is an increased consumption of beer 
American Can’s consumer advertising 
stresses the virtues of beer drinking as 
well as beer in its cans. (Though the 
brewing industry realizes the need for 
raising consumption from the present 
45,000,000 bbl. annually to the old ay 
erage of over 62,000,000, it hasn't got 
very far with cooperative advertising 
campaigns. ) 

Summer Should Tell 

Estimates of beer cans sold last year 
come to 350 millions. This means that 
about one million bbl. of the 45 million 
beer total went into cans. Bottle mak 
ers think this summer will decide 
whether the beer can is to advance or 
fall back. 

Can manufacturers admit that the 
present beer container business looks 
pretty small when compared to total can 
sales of 10 billions, of which six bil 
lions are packers. But they figure the; 
could sell four billion cans if they could 
capture the entire beer market, and that 
is something worth fighting for. 

All this movement is symptomatic of 
the excitement in which the container 
industry finds itself. Recently American 
Can bought the Chicago can plant of 
Libby, McNeill & Libby. Continental 
retorted by acquiring Armour’s Chicago 
can-making plant. Crown Cork & Seal 
protects itself against possible wholesale 
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Black men carve yellow gold from hot rock with the 


m aid of cool, dry air supplied by modern machinery 


forrectly lubricated by Socony-V acuum. 


PHVWE MOST SPECTACULAR Mm 
Africa’s Rand is the Robin 
bottom of its shaft marks t] 
penetrated by man be 
the earth. 
Al this depth, 8 SO fee 
den one of her richest v« 
ore. And set on guard a t 
elements. Sizzling heat 
ore almost too hot té 
saturating damp. 
With gold as the 
with her own elemen 
was the weapon. And 
nature lubricating 
—aided in her defeat 


Came a strange s 
skyline. The biggest air-cond on 
in the world was built. A 3,000-h.p 


with a cooling capacity of 4,000,000 pou 
of we, Fresh, cooled ait 
three-mile mine shaft. 

This equipment Wis! 
world’s le ading air-conditioning 
them Socony-Vacuum 
years in the de velopn ent ot 
cants for motors, pump a 
frigerating machine The 

. ° . 

SOCONY-VACUUM'S varied 


ing used advantage 
dustry. Socony-Vac 
ré nowned for th r qu 

Pocony Vacuum’s 
to your specific oper 
unsurpassed, 

| Iman enyinecril 
ing your own men de 
and worth-while eco 
important reasons n 
standing rule—*"] 


Vacuum representat 
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across 


MASTER DE LUXE SPORT SEDAN 





town in the 


NEW 1956 CHEVROLET 


NO DRAFT VENTILATION 
Take a ride in the new Chevrolet for 1936. 
Notice, first of all, the greater beauty, 
luxury and more healthful comfort of its 
Turret Top Body with Fisher No Draft 
Ventilation. It’s the smarter, safer body 
and, of course, it’s exclusive to Chevrolet 
in its price range. 


KNEE-ACTION RIDE* 

Give particular attention to the unmatched 
smoothness of the gliding Anee-Action 
Ride*. The safest, steadiest, most com- 
fortable ride ever developed. It’s obtain- 
able only with Knee-Action, and Knee- 
Action is also exclusive to the Master 
De Luxe Chevrolet in its field. 


CHEVROLET 


TURRET TOP 

Next, examine the Solid Steel one-piece 
Turret Top. This top puts the safety of 
solid seamless steel over your head .. .« 
stiffens and reinforces the entire body 
structure ... beautifies and identifies the 
modern car ... and it, too, is exclusive 
to Chevrolet in its field. 


SHOCKPROOF STEERING* 
Notice, too, how perfectly steady and 
vibrationless the steering wheel is at all 
times. How much simpler and easier it is 
to drive and park this car. That's due to 
Shockproof Steering*, a direct result of 
Knee-Action, and another exclusive Chev- 
rolet advantage. 

DETROIT, 


MOTOR COMPANY, 


HIGH-COMPRESSION ENGINE 
Now start Chevrolet's High-Compression 
Valve-in-Head Engine. The most economi- 
cal of all fine power plants. Notice how 
much quicker this new Chevrolet is on 
the getaway, how much livelier in traffic, 
how much smoother and more satisfying 
in all ways on the open road. 


PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
Now step on Chevrolet's New Perfected 
Hydraulic Brakes, as lightly or firmly as 
you please, and bring the car to a smooth, 
quick, even stop. You've never felt such 
super-safe brakes before, and won't today 
anywhere else, for theyre exclusive to 
Chevrolet in its price range. 


MICHIGAN 


* Available in Master De Luxe models only. Knee-Action, $20 additional 


6% NI 


ONE RIDE AND 


YOU°LL 


MONEY-SAVING G.M.A.C. TIME PAYMENT 


Compare Chevrolet's low delivered prices and low monthly payments. 


SATISFIED 


NEVER BE 


PLAN 


UNTIL YOU OWN 


o Vee only conuplele low prtc 0A. CAD 


egg 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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GOING AFTER THE BUSINESS—When the cargo steamer G. G. 


Businesa Week 
Post is rebuilt 


and ready to take to the Great Lakes trade lanes again, she will be prepared to do 


a lot of jobs which ought to keep her busy. 
equipment for the Post is designed to take 


sand. coal, and a host of other things. 


shifts to cans by taking over the Acme 
Can Co., of Philadelphia 

There is persistent talk of a new 
aluminum-coated plate to compete with 
tinplate. (Aluminum cans are already 
in limited use for certain fish products. ) 
From England come rumors of a stain- 
less steel coating which may ulti- 
mately compete with tin in the container 
held. 

Taken together, these things indicate 
that old boundaries are giving way and 
that an era of change is upon the con- 
industry. Revolutions are in 
order. The housewife may even dream 
of a self-opening can, or suppression 
f those geniuses who design strange 
and baffling closures for bottles and jars. 


tainer 


Boats Get Business 


Steel mills cut costs by shipping on 
Great Lakes; boats rebuilt for this 
purpose widen facilities. 


AN increasing amount of tonnage for 
Great Lakes shipping has come “‘over the 
transom’’ from steel mills anxious to 
recoup by cheaper transportation some 
of the net that they have lost in meeting 
ompetition. 

Year by year there has been an in- 
crease in iron and steel products, scra 
iron, and other essential raw iene 
ities moved by water to and from steel 
mills, 

Such movements have greatly changed 
the source of supplies, because the lower 
freight rates made possible by water 
transportation have brought certain mar- 
kets closer together and radically 
hanged market conditions. Probably 
more than 500,000 tons of miscellane- 
ous steel products and scrap iron moved 
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and unloading 


rock, 


Loading, 
care of steel 


storage 


and iron, stone, 


by water between these markets di 
the last year. 

Few lake boats pOssess the long and 
wide hatches and the self-loading and 
self-unloading equipment required to 
handle this kind of business 

The latest boat to be rebuilt and re- 
equipped to carry such cargoes is the 
steamer G. G. Post, 5,800 
capacity, owned by 
Co. of Cleveland through its 
the Columbia Transportation Co 

It has two 48-ft. hatches fore and aft, 
and a mid-ship hatch 80 ft. long; 65-in 
electric magnets, the largest av ailable, to | 


ring 


pross 
é 


take care of iron and steel si rap, and | 


pig iron; 24 yd. clamshell grab-buckets, 


for bringing sulphur, phosphate, rock, 
stone, gravel, sand, and coal aboard 


two 45-ton revolving steam-cranes and 
65-ft. live booms, which can handle the 
heaviest of cargoes with speed and efh- 
ciency. 

The boat will be able to go into all 
sorts of way ports, and handle cargoes 








tons 
Oglebay-Norton & | 
athiliate, | 





iS ft. from her side where there are no | 


dock facilities. And she is expected to 
stimulate the movement by water not 
only of the heaviest steel products but 
also of a whole host of commodities. 


Reward for Effort 


Standard of California boosts 
erude oil prices in return for 
partly successful curtailment. 


THE Standard Oil Co. of California has 
made good its offer to pay more for | 
crude purchases in return for curtailed | 
production (BW’—Feb8'36,p7). And | 
other buyers have fallen into line 
Lacking control laws which help keep 
down the lid in competing states, Cali- 


| 
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EVEN IN CONVENIENT 
BOXES, LETTERHEADS ON 
WATERMARKED’ CASLON 





COST VERY LITTLE! 








IN BOXEs! 
for little more 
than pevincil pape 


Is letterhead storage a problem t 
vour firm, as to many? ‘Do pay 
wrap} d letterheads get dusty » cau 
untidiness and costly spoilage? 
Your printer can supply water 
rked Ca lon Be nd letterheads 1 
dustpre ‘ f c heet Caslon B j 
boxes, with strong walls that prevent 


wrinkled letterheads and tolding top 


that permit quick re: il of sheet 
. at a surprisingly low cost. 
Even in these exclusive box: 
wtermarked Caslon Bond 

less than almost any other w 

marked bond paper... - very 

more er in the che a st unknowr 
niden d bond pap alten 
Ask your printer to deliver y 


Caslon Bond letterheads in Ca 
Bond boxes. You win two ways: On 
paper-satisfaction and econom) 


* 
oPSto 
BOND 


ot Specify this watermark 


FOR BETTER 
PRINTED FORMS 


qn pwd how 


ents, with Color System for quick 
ng forms by « slor. Includes pract 
plar ng new forr \ddress T 
g Paper Co., 1089 Field I ‘ 


Name of 


ur printer —— _ 


Your business letterhead mast acc« 
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Decorating and Furnishing Service — in whole or in part. Whether your 


plans comprise a single office or an entire suite, co iplete refurnishing or 
just one desk... Sloane’s skilled decorating consultants are at your disposal 
without obligation. They are thoroughly experienced in all types of busin 
layout and furnishing. For example, the above shows a fine bankins 


furnished for executives by Sloane’s. 


SLOANE OFFERS BOTH 


2-way economy. With Sloane's you deal direct with the mant 





FURNITURE - PANELLING « OFFICE PARTITIONS + DRAPERIES + FLOOR COVERINGS 


CONTRACT DEPARTMENT 


"SLOANE 


575 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 


Consult Sloane’s Contract Departm wit t obligation ona 


+ and furnishing an entire building. Phone or write Dept. 10B. 


desk or chair to decorating ana shing an 
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any problem, from a single 





fornia Standard made the move und 
its own power. A 22% price advan 
was offered for a cut in production fron 
682,000 bbl. daily to 537,000. TI 
lower figure was not achieved, but ( 
| fornia Standard announced boosts any 
how, as rewards for trying 

On Feb. 26, the increase was inst 
tuted for about 60% of the state's pro 
duction On Mar. 7 it was extend 
to additional fields, leaving but five fic 
on the lower prices. The new price 
$1.10 for 27-gravity crude. On Mar 
production for 24 hours was 573 
bbl. This is considerably over th 
sired minimum, but enough under t 
| old figure to deserve recognition 

Fields still out of line are bei 
coaxed. One argument is that oil « 
be $1.50 a bbl. in 1937. Produce: 
are shown the folly of wasting their 
serves for smaller immediate returns 


Marble Windows 


This is a possibility of Lumar. a 
translucent but not transparent 
material, made for many uses. 


A FRESH shock for the man who hast 
got used to glass as a wall material is on 
the way—marble can be used for w 
dows You can’t see through it, | 
window panels comparable to stair 
glass are now available 

This 1s one of the possibilities 
Lumar, a new type of marble which | 
been developed by the Vermont Mar! 
|Co. and the Mellon Institute of Ind 
trial Research 

The Lumar method takes advant 
of the crystalline makeup of marb! 
selecting and cutting it in such fash 
that interior luminosities may be 
played If daylight isn’t available t 


the lighting source, ordinary el 


bulbs of moderate wattage will do 
Various thicknesses of the marl 


lead to various degrees of translucen 
so that the user may suit his own tast 
in the quantity of diffused light whi 
comes through the panel 

It is expected that the stone will 
fitted to a wide range of uses, fro 
lighting fixtures to entire walls, and 
novelty effects such as may be had by 
using it in radio cabinets or other articles 
which have lighted interiors 


Money Back on Meat 


Safeway’s guarantee in Los An- 
_geles will be offered in other cities. 


THE retail meat trade on the Pacifx 
| Coast was stirred last week by 12-column 
| advertisements in which Safeway Stores, 
| Inc., announced that all its sales of meat 

will carry a money-back-if-not-satisfed 

guarantee. 
Confined at present to the Los An 
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The tnternational Elec 
trie Accounting Machine 
AUTOMATICALLY provides 
complete printed report 
from punched tabslating 


nt cards. 


: F A Cc T * for improved 


business with PUNCHED 
CARD ACCOUNTING .... 





Speen, ac- 
curacy and 
efficiency in 
obtaining 
detailed 
facts and 
figures are offered to management by the 
International Electric Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting Method. Here is a logical method 
of meeting the demands for greater detailed 
facts occasioned by increased business activity. 


International Electric Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting Machines supply detailed analyses 
which form dependable guides to planning, 
engineering, purchasing, production and sales. 
They furnish special, current reports and sta- 
tistical records which offer the busy executive a 





means of constant control. 


International Business Machines and methods 
are serving government and business in seventy- 
nine different countries. Your nearest IBM 
Branch Office will be glad to explain how they 


aa ‘ ‘ , can aid you. Call them today. 
) The basis of this modern machine account- : : 


ing method is the tabulating card. Business Other important International Business Ma- 
transactions, operating and statistical informa- chines include International Time Recorders 
tion are quickly registered in these cards in and Electric Time Systems, International Sound 
the form of punched holes. These punched Reproducing Systems, International Industrial 











t cards automatically operate the machines which Scaies, International Electric Writing Ma- 

_ produce complete printed and tabulated re- chines, the International Ticketograph and the 

7 ports. International Proof Machine for Banks. 

* 

INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: se BRANCH OFFICES IN 

\- 270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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GETTING work 


done by others 
means written 
instructions to 
all concerned... 


YOU have orders to be filled, in- 
structions to be carried out, infor- 
mation to be passed on to salesmen 
ind employces, records to be ke pt, 
production of one kind or another 
to be followed up to completion. 
The day 


gone. To “Get Things Done” you 


for oral instructions is 


must put your instructions in writing 


ind set 1 coy ies of that writing to 
all concerned. Your original writing 


says “Do It!” but it’s the copies that 


get it done. 


How to ‘‘Get 
Th nes Done t y 
others is fully ex- 


plained in our new 


book “‘Copie 
- 
TheirPlacein Busi- 
ness."’ Write for a 
free copy 
Please send me “Copies—Their Place in 
Business” tclling how Ditto will ‘Get Things 
Done” in my business. No obligation 
Concern__ _s — 
bed ‘ 
vame 
Addres 
City State 
N of Business 
DITTO, inc. 
619 S. OAKLEY BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO * ILLINOIS 
DITTO DITTO 
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| amateurs in the sales division. 


» }geles area, the plan will eventually be} 


extended to all communities served by 
Safeway. 

The new method, Safeway explained, 
|is based on improved meat selection, 
| Scientific meat-aging, wasteless cutting 
(on rib roasts of beef, for instances, 
bones are cut about seven inches shorter 
than usual), continuous temperature-| 
control and daily delivery. Sealed 
against heat and dust, the meats are| 
put in sterilized containers and delivered 
to retail stroes by a fleet of refrigerated 
trucks. 

The center of operations in Los 
Angeles is a new $239,000 meat plant, 
equipped with — for controlling 
temperature and humidity during the 
curing process. A corps of “master 
meat cutters’” have been put through a 
course of training on how to prepare 
cuts for the Safeway retail trade. Prepa- 
rations for the plan have been in pro- 
gress for three years under the direction 
of Ralph Pringle, vice-president and 
southern California manager. 





| 





Bottled “Ice Cream” 
Delivered with the milk, all it| 
needs before eating is three hours | 
in refrigerator. 





IcE CREAM is the latest daily product 
to be delivered in bottles on the house- | 
wife's doorstep along with the morning 
milk. The Golden State Co. is supply- 
ing milk-route customers in northern 
California with Homix, a pint bottle of 
which, costing 29¢, can be transformed 
into a quart of ice cream ready for the 
table after three hours in an electric 
| refrigerator. It requires no added ingre- 
dients, mixing, or cooking. 

Homix is sold under license from| 
Grover Turnbow, dairy engineer, of 
Oakland, Calif., who is responsible for 
various commercial ice 
cream making and for the design of me 

| chanical equipment used in modern 


dairies 


processes in 





| Staff Makes Movie 


Power company employees act 
‘and photograph a sound film to 
sell electricity to farmers. 


COMMERCIAL moving pictures, with or 
without sound, have become an estab- 
lished branch of the film industry. The 
| California-Oregon Power Co. wanted a 
| movie to sell electrification to farmers. 
|}An advertising department inspiration 
| resulted in a production program by the 
company without the aid of movie tech- 
| nicians or actors. 

Employees drafted a scenario, which 
other employees acted. Transcription of 
sound and camera work was handled by 
A small | 




















Tue COP 
ETS iT. 
DONE 





Instructions Carried Out 


Salesmen Inspired 





Records Kept 


WRITTEN in- 


structions require 
quick, accurate 
duplicating-copies 
at low cost... 


L ) make quick, accurate duplicates 
for all concerned is the function 
of Ditto—The One Writing Method. 
Ditto requires no stencil, notype, no 
engravings. It copies anything type- 
written, handwritten or drawn direct 
from the original. 

You can use pen or pencil and 
write or draw anything on a sheet 
of paper and Ditto will copy direct 
from that sheet on any size or weight 
of paper or card stock. It will pay you 
to investigate how Dittocan he Ip you 
to “Get Things Done”’ in your busi- 
ness. There's no cost or obligation. 


Our book 
*““Copies— Their 
Place in Business’’ 
tells how to “Get 
Things Done” with 
cor Ir 


Please send me your new book “Copies— 
Their Place in Business” telling how to “Get 
Things Done” with copies. No obligation. 
Concerr 

City State 





618 S. OAKLEY BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO + ILLINOIS 


DITTO +DITTO 
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amera was used while a mic rophone at 
the end of a fishing-pole caught the 
sounds for recording on a disc. 

The production was called “Jim Stays 
on the Farm.” It showed farmers how 
electricity saves them time, effort, and} 
money. The 50-minute picture was 
received wangnly. A 19% increase in 
power consumption by farms in com 
pany territory 1s believed partly attribu 
table to the showings. 

A second film has been produced, 
and movie-making has become a part 
of the company’s promotion policy. The 
second effort discarded the synchronized 


phonograph in favor of sound-on-film 





Battle of Fibers 


Rayon and other synthetic — 
ucts win large sale, but older tex- 
tiles make offsetting gains. 


Tue older textiles are fighting an offen 
sive and defensive battle on a broad 
front and gaining ground. 

On the one hand, substitute goods are 
driving deep into the markets for cot 
ton. wool, and silk. One-third of the 
women's circular knit hosiery is made of 

yon. Rayon automobile tire cord ts 


feeling its way. Metal automobile tops 


i 





nd airplane coverings are displac ing | 
fabrics Paper napkins, towels, and win- | 
dow shades, and cellophane ribbons, 


rubber bathing suits, and spun glass] 





fabrics are widely used. 
But on the other hand, cotton manu- 
facturers are building new markets in 
id construction, sound insulation, and| 
rreenhouse windows Older textiles 
» being combined with rubber, paper, 
synthetic resins, and other chemicals 
to produce a multitude of new ef- 
ts. New finishes are grease-proofing 
1 preshrinking cotton, protecting 
woolens from moths, and w aterproofing 
cotton and rayon. Cotton mills now use 
90 million Ib. of rayon annually. 





| 
rade In Used Goods 


TYING in with the interest in moderni- 
zation, Lewis & Conger, big New York 
house furnishings store, has offered dur- 
ing the month of March a 10% trade-in 
ullowance for used goods turned in on 
purchases. 

And Lewis & Conger has thereby 
turned a nice bit of business this month 
Everything from sauce pans to refrigera-| 
tors, from mops to overstuffed chairs| 
has been brought in, and promptly | 
shipped out to charitable organizations, | 
including some that run thrift shops, | 
where second-hand goods are sold to the | 
poor. 

Out-of-town buyers are permitted to 
cash in on the offer by delivering trade- 
ins to the local Salvation Army and} 
sending the receipts to Lewis & Conger. | 
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The Irend To Dictaphone 


2 Sweeps On _ ay 


/ 
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To your secretary, it means all that note- value before a dollar changes hands, 
taking time is released for valuable With that in mind expose yourself just 


work. To you, it means instant dicta- a bit to the unrealized story of what they 


tion facilities always available, without could do for you. Note the coupon 
dependence on anybody else. That's below, and send now for the booklet, 
why we say this modern dictating in- “What Is An Office Anyway?” Any- 
strument doubles your ability to get body interested in more profit for him 


things done. self or his stockholders will find it well 


We want Dictaphones to prove their worth reading. 
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Miss Joyce says, “The clear 


Nuphonic re roduction of {, ’ 7 Sa on 4 » wes 
etter 1 Cor ONE: 


» accuracy.” 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictar ¢ Corporation 
Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which aid Trade Mart ts Applied 
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Some companies that have 


’ 
; ‘ Dictaphone Sales Corporation BW-5 
recently swung to Dictaphone: : 120 Lexington Avenue, New York. N. Y 
- ' n Canad 137 Wellington St., West, Tor 
John Wood Manufacturing ¢ ; , aia pin went : 
Conshohocken, Pa : I want to see your representative 
o ohocken, Pa. : Please send m y pyot WhatlsAnO A 
Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio ' 
' » 
Chicago Motor Club, Chicago, II! . war 
Seagram-Distillers Corp., New York City ; ae 
National Dairy Association, St. Louis, Mo ; 
: ' 
Metzger-Parker Company, Portland, Ore. « Address 
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Best Railroad Year Since ’29 


That's the outlook as the roads get away to a good start, 


with carloadings 
reflected in security prices. 


It looks like an important year for the 
railroads. If railroaders can stand the 
shock of profits, it may even be a fair 
money-making year. 

Industrial activity is scheduled for 
10% or so increase over last year, crops 
promise heavier traffic, and passenger 
travel is on the upgrade. Moreover rail- 
road costs, driven down by depression 
years, are near the bottom of the well, 
and every extra dollar of money receipts 
in 1936 will turn over to net income an 
abnormally velvety proportion. Example 
—cClass I roads in January lifted gross 
revenues 13%, which was translated 
into 63% when it got to net operating 
income. 

Plenty of Puzzles 

There are a lot of “maybe” com- 
plexities ahead. However, the railroads 
can't lose a great deal, and they may 
gain. 

Granting that at midyear they will 
lose their fight to extend the emergency 
freight rates, and that pension and so- 
cial security expenses will stand as they 
now appear, the figures still say that 
gross of Class I roads will be up 7% 


% ahead of last year’s. 


Gains are 


and net operating income will be up 
16% if the earnings experience of last 
November and December is continued 
on the average throughout the present 
year. 
Points to Gain 

If the emergency freight rates are re- 
tained, add two more percentage points 
to gain in gross. If pension and social 
security insurance are knocked out, add 
an extra five percentage points to the 
gain in net operating income. If the 
Guffey Coal Act is invalidated, reduce 
the cost of fuel. If moderate dismissal 
compensation is put over and coordina- 
tion projects are really achieved, you 
can count on a sizable extra economy. 

There is an important “but,” as far 
as earnings are concerned. Five years 
of skeleton maintenance activity, with 
reduced attention to rolling stock, has 
built up a very fancy potential field for 
repairs and new equipment. If the roads 
see real cash money coming in this year, 
one of the first impulses will be to put 
it in the right-of-way and rolling stock. 
Witness the best business for Baldwin 
Locomotive last month since 1931. 





Inte 

LAEMMLE TO COCHRANE—Asso 
ciate of Carl Laemmle for 30 years iy 
Universal Pictures, R. H. Cochran: 
takes over the president’s job with th 
sale of Universal to a group headed }) 
J. Cheever Cowdin and Charles R. Rog 
ers. Increased production is planned 
by the new owners. 


There will be more to it than merel 
making up past skimpings. The 
streamliners making money in 
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with the manufacture of chemicals of coal tar 
origin and to many of these companies K oppers 
supplies the raw materials which are converted 
into dyes, resins, tanning materials, rubber chem- 
feals, medicinals, photographic supplies, insecti- 
Cides and explosives. Koppers also supplies the 
evathetic organic chemicals industry with coal 


tar roofing and waterproofing materials, coal ta~ 


About two-thirds of the companies in the syn- 
thetic organic chemicals industry are concerned 


Keepers AND THE Synthetic Organic Chemicals INDUSTRY 


creosote, road tars and coal tar paints for use in 


the construction and maintenance of its various 


chemical plants and properties. 


KOPPERS PRODUCTS CO. . 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


2. Roof- 


1. Tarmac for Roads 
ing Materials 3. Waterproofing 
Materials 4. Bituminous Paints 
5. Creosote for Wood Preserva- 
tion. 6. Light Oils 7. Tar Acids 





passenger field have given railroad 
ideas. They know now that fast trai 
are profitable and they are extendi: 
the theory into freight. The rail equi 
ment industry is dusting off the cashic 
window with a vengeance. 

To give the year's promise an aus} 
cious start toward fulfillment, the first 
quarter carloadings are estimated at 8° 
ahead of last year’s. Trafhe for the | 
year is expected to be 10% above last 
year's. And last year saw railroads writ 
ing higher figures in black ink than 
any time since 1931. 

Money to Spend 

Take this outlook and consider als 
that extra income will be ahead of t 
usual proportions in sifting down to net 
and it looks like practically a cinch th 
the railroads will have more money t 
spend than they have had at any tim 
since 1929. 

Some threats are already dissipate 
Government ownership advocates, for 
example, have quicted down to the ex 
tent that their legislation in Congress 1s 
no longer considered strong enough to 
stimulate defense. Along the same lines 
'Coordinator Eastman’s January recom 
mendations soft-pedaled government 
ownership, and suggested that waterway 
competition be federally regulated 

There have been no railroad receiver 
| ships thus far in 1936, further eviden: 
| that the rail tide has turned. The in 
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HOW COULD A BUSINESS MAN SECURE A FIRM 
ORDER FOR $5000 FROM A FINANCIALLY 
RESPONSIBLE CUSTOMER YET BE 
ABLE TO COLLECT ONLY $1200 
ON HIS SHIPMENTS? 
SEE ANSWER 1 

. 


WHY COULDN'T THIS AT- 
TORNEY COLLECT FOR 
HIS CLIENT WHEN THE 
DEFENDANT HAD ADO- 
MITTEO THE CLAIM 
WRITING? 


Oversiz 





OF MOCERN 
BUSINESS 


HOW COULD A MERCHANT BE ONLY 25°, PROTECTED AGAINST 


LOSS WHEN HE HAD 100 INSURANCE COVERAGE, FULLY 
PAIO IN RELIABLE COMPANIES? 


Ste ANSweR 2 





: 
mill 
> 


IN 


SEE ANSWER 4 








These occurrences cost business 
and professions millions of dollars annually 


Until recently, there has been no truly 


entifi 


fic way to assure business and the pro- 
fessions against the loss or damage of vital 
records. This in spite of the fact that approx- 
mately 50°) of the current assets of any 
business are in the form of papers. 

Record Assurance, a new type of service 
by Remington Rand, protects you a®ainst 
strange oversights such as illustrated here 
oversights which today prevent 43°¢ of busi- 


nesses from resuming after loss. It covers 


your accouncs receivable, safeguards your 
patents, your stock and inventories (your 
case histories, if you are a professional man 
your sales records, the vital papers upon 


which your very business existence depends. 


OK. if from 


Remington Rand 
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It is based upon two simple steps: 1. Ap- 
praising the exact value of those paper 
records. 2. Properly assuring them against 
loss or damage 

It supplements your insurance by assuring 
vou of collecting legitimate insurance claims 


obso 


It protects you against the hazards o 
lete equipmi nt. Its cost is low and may be 
reduced proportionately to fit lower risks 
You will probably amortize Record As 
surance, premium-like, over a period of ten 
ars. Without obligation, we will glad! 
prepare a specimen policy whi h will enabl 
you to appraise your own Record Assurance 
needs. Write us today. Or ask the Reming 


ton Rand man to explain 


WHY DID A DOCTOR WHO 
SPENT 4 YEARS SERVING 
HIS COMMUNITY LOSE 
$265 IN COLLECTIONS 
FROM PATIENTS WHO 
WERE ABLE TO PAY? 
see answer 3 





OVERSIGHTS 
ANSWER ¢. Part of the records of orig. 
inal orders were lost, he could prove 
delivery on only part of the goods | 
Record Assurance would have covered 
this risk 
ANSWER 2. the merchant hed made a 


careful inventory of his physical assets 





but he had made no appraisal of his 


vital records. He could not provide in- 
surance companies with proof of loss. 


| ANSWER 3. The building next to the | 
doctor’« office burned. Fire leaped 
through the windews of his office, de- 
stroyed his records of outstanding arc- 
counts. He coulda’t collect because he 
did not know vheo owed him. 


ANSWER 4. The attorney filed his 
client's original documents of this case 

in a steel file. The contents of the file 
were destroyed and he had neo proof | 
to present in court. Record Assurance 
would have covered him 





: REMINGTON KAND, , Dpt. 333 BUFFALO, N. ¥ : 

WRITE FOR : Without obhgat , ase send me spe sen Re od Acsura : 
SPECIMEN 3 policy and hee to anguniee Valase of tay 
POLICY ze : 
: Fur : 
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DIVIDEN 


There are 
Two Kinds of Buyers 


Most buying is amateur buying and most buyers are amateur buyers 
. «+ but a vast volume of business moves through the hands of men 
who are “professional” buyers. Purchasing agents, plant superintend- 
ents, architects, engineers, contractors, general operating officials, 
and other corporation executives. 

Amateur buyers make their purchases on the basis of hunch, 
emotion, prejudice, temporary desire, etc. But the professional buys 
on cold, logical, reasonable grounds. He buys from blueprints 
and specifications. He has cost records and performance records to 
guide him. 

Many advertising agencies know everything there is to know 
about selling to amateurs . . . but there are not many which can 
match the record of this agency in selling to the hardened profes- 
sional, as well as to general consumers. 

If you produce anything which goes to or through industrial and 
liusiness executives, or to the architectural, or construction fields, 
we may be able to increase the effectiveness of your advertising and 


sales promotion. May we discuss it with you? 


Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove ranks second among all the 
agencies in the country in the volume of advertising booked 


for 1936 in leading publications in the metal-working fields. 


Ketehum. MacLeod & Grove. Ine. 


Koppers Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ADVERTISING 
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and may find it difficult to get out, b 
those that have dodged the sheriff 
date are much more secure than the 
were six months ago. 

The worst that is said for Class ] 
roads for this year is that they will cover 
fixed charges 1.12 times, which 
pares favorably with the slight marg 
of 1.01 times registered last year. A: 
this is calculated on a batch of bor 
maturities $175,000,000 larger tl 
those of last year. 

Knotty Labor Problem 

One of the hardest problems is 
to do about workers displaced by unit 
cation. This week, in answer to Pr 
dent Roosevelt's letter requesting t 
labor and management get toget! 
privately to settle the problem, labor 
representatives chided him for appa: 
ently not knowing that such negoti 
tions had already been under way 
three months. They have not been \ 
successful, and both sides have tak 
their troubles to the White House 

The unions are afraid of losing ra 
road employees in potential consolid 
tions. The roads are afraid that 
union demands for dismissal compens 
tion and protection will emasculate co: 
solidations. 

Meanwhile railroad securities hav 
for a long time been telling the story ot 
the bright 1936 outlook. Since the first 
of 1935, on the New York Stock FE; 
change, all the stocks of railroad oper 
ing, holding, and equipment compani 
have, despite a fat batch of receivershi 
in the earlier months, nearly kept pa 
with the entire market. In the sa 
period the bonds representative of t! 
same groups rose by double the percer 
age increase in all bonds. 

So far this year the railroad indust: 
stocks and bonds have easily outclass: 
the industrial and utility groups. 1: 
second-grade rail bonds, the upshoot th 
year has at times been remarkable 


Rexall’s Big Act 


“Million-dollar train” will take 
United Drug Co. on road for 8 
months, playing in 146 cities. 


NextTgThursday in Boston, the United 


Drug Co. will start the ‘million-dollar 
Rexall streamlined train” on an eight 
month tour, during which 30,000 Rexall 
druggists and sales people in 146 cities, 
as well as a fair slice of the buying pub 
lic, will have had a chance to inspect 
the United Drug Co., as represented by 
company officials, sendioitiin displays 
and scale models of factories and offices 

Leased from the Pullman Co., and 
hauled around the 25,000-mile circuit 
by a special New York Central locomo 
tive, the train will consist of four dis- 
play cars, fitted out by the Architectural 
Decorating Co. of Chicago; one ‘model 
drug store” car, complete with the latest 
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model soda fountain constructed by the 
Liquid Carbonic Co.; two convention 
il’ cars, and ordinary Pullman accom 
modations. A diner has been equipped 
for banquet sessions and three cars will 
be available for convention dancing 
(Music by Rexall orchestra.) 
Convention sessions of from one to 
four days will be held in 109 cities; 
other stops will be merely for inspection 
Pres. Louis K. Liggett has informed 
Rexall druggists that the crew will not 
olicit business. Drug wholesalers, 
ywever, say bitterly that the stunt can 
be expected to do a good selling job for | 
the new Rexall wholesaling houses, built 
ind a-building, which are equipped to 
ly not only Rexall products but all 
ral drug merchandise 


i 
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Agree on Housing 


Plan seems accepted for cities to 
give tax-free lands, and U. S. to! 
pay nothing down. 


J 


Weeks of squabbling on the Adminis- 
tration housing bill seem almost over. 
[he highly important provisions to 
stimulate private construction (BU 
Mar7'35,p32) had been held up, pend- 
ing an agreement on a method of sub- 
sidizing public housing that does not 
require cash. Such a method has appar- 
ntly been agreed on. Under it, local 
ithorities would provide the necessary 
ind and exempt it from taxes, and the 
federal government would not have to 
pay any money down. 
The building costs would be raised 
the first instance by mortgaging the 
property to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. Mortgage Co. or to a national 
ortgage association formed under the 
National Housing Act, which would 
issue bonds against the loan for public 
, t 





} 


stmen 
lo the extent that rents failed to cover 
costs of operation, maintenance, 
nd amortization, the deficit would 
covered by the federal government 
Its contribution, amounting to $3 or $4 
per room per month, is estimated as 
roughly equivalent to the local contri-| 
tion in the form of tax exemption. | 
[his scheme was devised primarily to 
pacity the rooters for public housing 
ithout committing the government to 
ny big outlay this year. It is not ex 
ted to result in much building. 
Still in dispute this week was the 
iestion whether the Public Works Ad- 
inistration should build more ‘“‘dem-| 
nstration” projects. Mr. Ickes and 
ther advocates of public housing are 
(ting up a tough scrap, contending 
iat it will be many months before local 
ousing authorities get under way. The 
» 1s that Ickes will be permitted to go 
head in a small way if he can scrape 
p the money out of previous appropri 
tions for public works. 
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PEARL OF GREAT PRICE 


You cannot buy what a Standard of Detroit representative has to give 
—for no price can be set on it. When next you think about casualty 
insurance and bonds, bear this in mind: Standard of Detroit sells 
this protection, to be sure, but far more important than the clauses 
in its policies and bonds is what stands behind them—an institu- 
tion of unquestionable financial integrity; an organization of 6500 
field representatives, ready to serve quickly and conscientiously no 
matter where you may be, day or night. e¢ For 52 years, Standard of 
Detroit has so served America. More than a million persons are now 
protected with insurance and bonds in the Standard of Detroit. Over 
$145,000,000 have been paid promptly in claims. e In every com- 
munity, you will find a Standard of Detroit representative who can 
help you now by devising a thorough program of protection against 
loss to home, to person or to business. Consult the Standard man. 


Automobile Insurance « Personal Accident and Sickness « Burglary and Holdup « Plate Glass 


Breakage « Liability (all forms) « Workmen's Compensation « Fidelity and Surety Bonds (al! forme) 


STANDARD 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
1D oy eat) & ¥ 
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Doom of Cold-Storage Eggs 


Trade leader says they’re licked by all-year production 


of fresh eggs, laid by modernized hens. 


Harsh state 


laws are another blow to storage eggs. 


THe trade in cold-storage eggs, which 
in recent years has been sickly, ts get- 
ting no better fast. 

Blaming one then 
(mostly hard times), egg packers have 
been vainly hoping for something to 
come along and change their luck. It 
remained for Courtney L. Poole, presi- 
dent of the New York Mercantile Ex- 
change, to break the sad news to his 
brethren: the end is near for storage 
eggs and nothing can be done about it 

Of the several factors which have 
forced the sales of storage eggs to a 
depressingly low point, the most impor- 
tant is the ever increasing supply of 
year-round fresh eggs. 

Modernized Hens 

Millions of modernized hens, scien- 
tifically fed and housed, start laying 
three months earlier than their barnyard 
sisters. They come into production at a 
time when eggs are normally scarce and 


thing, another 


of storage eggs to take losses on at least 
half their ventures 

When bakers gallantly relieved house- 
wives of bread-making, they ruined the 
best retail outlet for storage eggs, also 
called cooking eggs. Then the bakers, 
to give the market another jolt, them- 
selves turned from storage eggs to the 
canned or powdered kind, usually made 
from fresh current receipts as well as 
checked or undersized eggs. Now there 
is only a limited demand for storage 
eggs, and grocers have to make a wide 
spread between them and fresh eggs. 

When properly selected and handled, 
an eight-month-old storage egg cannot 
be distinguished from a fresh one; yet 
shoppers will invariably take small, 
second-grade fresh eggs in preference 
to storage firsts at the same price. 

Generally speaking, only the best eggs 
ire put in storage. Dirty eggs will not 
keep well; if washed, they will not keep 





An egg stored on the first day of 
April will be in better condition in Oct 
ber than one stored in July, or Aug 

Shell-treated eggs are those dipped 
hot mineral oil to prevent evaporati 
and attacks by foreign organizms 

Some states require shell-treated eg 
to be so labeled, although 
never been any proof that the inter 
quality is affected by the treatn 
Smart dealers turn the law into a bo 
rang by advertising ‘‘Shell-treated 
protect quality.” 

An extensive survey of state egg | 
has recently been made by the Natior 
Association of Marketing Off 
which reports, with the endorsement 
the 11 principal egg and poultry ass 
ciations, that there is urgent 4 
sensible, uniform, and enforceable | 
islation concerning standards of qualit 

Georgia Stamps "Em 

Most of the stringent state laws 
meant to protect local producers. T! 
egg-marking law recently enacted 
Georgia is a striking example. “In tl 
name of public health” every egg s 
in Georgia, but produced elsew! 
must have indelibly imprinted on 
shell in one-fourth inch letters the war: 
ing, “SHIPPED,” and if 
refrigeration for 


there | 


nec 


subjected 


iny té nett 


high priced, and they lay twice as many at all. Brown eggs keep better than even to protect it in transit, it becom 
eggs as those fed on grain and grass- white. If storage rooms are too dry, eggs storage egg and must be so marked 
hoppers. So they are Causing holders will shrink: too moist, they will mould. its shell (Generally, a storag 


HIGH SPEED BUSINESS 


means one subjected to 45 degrees 
less for minimum of 30 days.) 

All homegrown eggs, whether 
have done time in cold storag 
not, may be shell-labeled, “FRESH 
GEORGIA EGGS.” = Shippers 
tically remark that if Georgia wo 
more to improve the quality of her 
such laws would be unnecessary. 

Poultry and egg interests have 
on record as approving uniform gi 


demands HIGH SPEED 
RECORD MAKING 





Wl ‘ . The Speed-Feed requires no chang ing, but first there must be aent 
verever multiple copy forms are to be written tn tepenetten eonstvestion or epee omdionda ten candies 

the logical and accepted procedure is to install tien. Attached ta an instant, os : : ? , 

an Egry Speed-Feed. First, it speeds up the quickly detached, the Speed-Feed : Candlers Sometimes Err 
writing of forms by 50% or more, making all puts dual performance into your Some recently discovered correlat 


between candled and broken-out eggs 
contradictory to existing grade sta 
ards. Experiments have proved that 
expert candler is right in judging tl 
interior quality of eggs on an averag 


typewriter—a billing machine one 


the time of the operator productive by elimi- 
a typewriter the next 


nating the time and labor consuming operations 
of manually inserting and removing carbons 
The Egry Speed-Feed does all this automatically 

Second, Egry Continuous Forms with ' 
the Speed-Feed eliminate the use of costly pre- 
inserted (one time) carbons, padded or loose 
carbons and other wasteful 


minute 













used 
but seven times out of ten 

In grading eggs, no two markets talk 
the same language. The best eggs 


forms and loose 


makeshifts. 


at ‘ , New York are Speci: 2 omes 

Third, the Speed-Feed costs less than 2 per | i — ret — next - ' 
day for one year, yet gives performance com- tandards, while irst are actually 
parable with higher priced equipment. a | third-grade. In Chicago, the top eggs 

Get all the facts. Demonstrations can be are Extra Firsts, while Firsts are se 


onds, and Current Receipts are the 
volume grade. The term “Current R« 
ceipts” has a dozen different meanings 

Of all the proposed classes for unt 
form grading, the majority favor the 


arranged in your own office without obligation 


The EGRY REGISTER Co. 


DEPARTMENT BW 321 


DAYTON - - - - - - OHIO form gradi 3 th 
Sal lp ta following four: Fancy, Grade A, Grad 
aics agencies m rer rincipa cities. - ora’ - 

Consult your telepbone directories. B, and Grade C. What eggs will fall in 








each class is yet to be determined. Th 
existing Canadian uniform standards 
Al, A, B, and C, are similar to the 
above proposal 
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HOW NBC SAVES MILLIONS OF AMERICANS FROM RED RADIO EARS 





“Oh, I wouldn't tell that one, dear” 


FE MEMBER that prickling 
sensation which presages 
the narration of a naughty num- 
ber—in the wrong company? A 
number which would strew them 
in the straw in the livery stable, 
perhaps, but which would put the 
chill of death on the Saturday 
Evening Whist Club? Of course 
you do. 

And your almost audible relief 
when the raconteur’s wife sensed 
the situation and sweetly Signed 
Him Off! “There,” you said, as 
your ears cooled, “is a4 woman!” 


Multiply this danger 
by Millions 
Perhaps you have never paused 
to reflect that the same danger 
is constantly present with radio. 
That the blight of the misplaced 
bon mot is apt to cause Red Radio 
Ears in not one American home, 
but in millions. That certain sub- 
ects which bloom beautifully 


and naturally on the shelves of the 
nation’s pharmacies wither and die 
when introduced as dinner topics. 

Here at NBC, we make it our 
job to fend off Red Radio Ears. 
We keep the family circle soothed 
and entertained. 

Not with any idea of setting 
ourselves up asa Board of Adver- 
tising Morals, but with the con- 
viction that common sense and 
good taste are ageless. Our Audi- 
ence Mail Department confirms 
us—daily. You’d be surprised to 
learn howevenly the national com- 
mon sense and good taste are but- 


tered across the country. 


Portland dittoes 
Park Avenue 


The word that puts the delicately 
attuned ears of Park Avenue 
into the red also tints the ears of 
Portland, Ore. The exaggerated 
claim that draws a Bronx cheer 
north of the Polo Grounds will 


draw its counterpart—like an echo 
—in the suburbs of San Diego. 
The derogatory reference (“Dirty 
dig,” to you boys in the back 
room) is as swiftly resented in 
Seattle as in Savannah. 








‘*We're both playing ball for the 


same team — the advertiser’’ 











NBC is greatly heartened by 
the cooperation of clients and 
their advertising agencies. Much 
remains to be done, but we are 
on the right track. So far as we 
are concerned, Red Radio Ears 
will yet be but a memory—one 
with red flannel underwear! 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING CO., Inc. 


AN RCA SERVICE ° NEW YORK ° CHICAGO e WASHINGTON . SAN FRANCISCO 
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PLASTICS 
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hemical research 
by Hercules Powder Company provides 
new and improved materials that bene- 
fit many industries. The plastics in- 
dustry, one of the most important in 
the country, now uses the following 
Hercules products: nitrocellulose, cel- 
lulose acetate, ethyl cellulose, casein, 
chemical cotton, and certain solvents 
and plasticizers. Information about 
these and other Hercules chemicals can 
be obtained by mailing the coupon. 
0 Some Hercules Products: Cel- 
. . Rosin, Rosin De- 
rivatives, Spirits of Turpentine, Pine 
Oil... Chemical Cotton . . . Paper 


Makers Chemicals . . . General In- 
dustrial Chemicals . . . Commercial 


lulose Products . 


Explosives, Sporting Powders. 


O Some Industries Using Her- 
cules Products: Textile, Paper, 
Construction, Plastics, Metallurgical, 
Disinfectant, Insecticide, Paint, Var- 
nish, Lacquer, Soap, Synthetic Fibres, 
Mining, Quarrying, Foundry, General 
Chemicals. 


Send for Booklet 
2 FG SF Fe Bs Bg 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
LM CURPOBATED \ 
Wilmington, Delaware , \ 


Please send booklet describing your products | 


tor 
Namce.... 
Address 


IN-41-B 


Company 
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What's Tugwell Doing? 


| His Resettlement Administration is engaged in huge and 


varied work. 


It plans to buy a vast acreage and move 


thousands of families from the Western “‘dust-pan.” 


WASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau) 

The recent announcement of a $10, 
| experiment tor combating 
drought in the ‘dust-pan” regions of the 
Southwest has again focused attention 
on Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell’s Reset- 
tlement Administration—its plans, con 
dition, and possibilities. 

There are persistent reports that the 
RA is running into legal trouble in sev 
eral of its projects 
Dust-ridden families, including not 

only whites but some 6,000 Pueblo and 
Navajo Indians, are to be transferred 
| to better homes on the 1,282,522 acres 
| that RA plans to buy at an average of 
$2 an acre. These families and those 
left behind are expected to benefit by 
the reduced economic pressure. 
Gigantic in Scope 

This population transfer is the largest 
effort of its kind ever undertaken in this 
country. RA will buy 415,000 acres in 
the dust belt and 867,522 acres on the 
Rio Grande watershed and in New 
Mexico 
| The land cost is to be approximately 
$2,645,000, and other primary costs in- 
$3,300,000 for transferring the 
families to homes, and $300,000 
for development of new plains land 

Dr. Tugwell is working along five 
lines: (1) construction of 
communities for industrial 

workers: (2) resettlement of “stranded 
communities”; (3) purchase of submar 
ginal lands; (4) loans to farmers for 
seed, equipment, and the like; and (5) 
subsistence homesteading 
RA is also trying to scale down farm 
ers’ debts. Voluntary agreements be 
tween debtors and creditors have reduced 
$9,586,665 of the total of $34,186,723 
owed by 6,760 farmers. 
One phase of the ponderous RA pro 
gram which is much censured is the sub 
| sistence homesteading. This was wished 
'on Tugwell by the Interior Department, 
which seemed to find it an economic 
orphan and was anxious to get rid of 
it, and by the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, which seemed to feel 
| pretty much the same way. 
Good Job, In General 

Tugwell has buckled down to the job 
| and appears to have done it fairly well, 
despite such unpleasantness as the un- 
| fortunate misfit of the houses at Reeds- 
ville, W. Va.. where the mail-order 
houses refused to “harmonize” with the 
| preconstructed foundations. 

Other projects were even worse. Tug- 
| well put a bold face on the matter and 
| announced that in the four rural-indus- 


000.000 


clude 


new 


correlated 
suburban 








Tugwell 


MOVING TARGET—Rex 
used to be clay pigeon for more anti 
Administration shots than all the rest 
of the federal family put together. Ot 
recent months he has been little in the 
publie eye, but his Resetthement Ad 
ministration is still making news and 
arguments, keeping 13,045 employees 
busy making plans to move families 
off unproductive land. 


trial communities under RA guardian- 
ship the plants will be turned over to 
private management as soon as finished 

In spite of this official statement, 
Washington seethed with talk at the an 
nouncement that RA was getting from 
under at Beauxart Gardens, near Beau 
mont, Tex.; Tupelo Homesteads, at Tu- 
pelo, Miss.; Houston Gardens, near 
Houston, Tex.; and Franklin Township, 
near Bound Brook, N. J. 

The same policy is to be followed 
with the “green-belt” projects at Ber- 
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wyn, Md., near Washington Cincin- 
nati, and Milwaukee 

It's not likely that Sen Barbour of 
New Jersey will push his resolution for 
a general investigation of RA as a re 
sult of bribery charges 

An affidavit filed by several citizens 
with a New Jersey Supreme Court jus 
tice alleges that an official of Franklin 
Tow nship, who had been offered $75 a 
week by RA officials, introduced a res 
olution withdrawing the township from 
the injunction proceedings that arc 
pending in the District of Columbia 
Court ot Appeals to stop RA trom go 
ing ahead at Bound Brook 

“The New Jersey judge has refused to 
permit the tow nship to withdraw from 
the suit until the charge has been inves 
tigated. If the township finally with 
lraws, this will leave only five individ 
ial taxpayers holding the bag in oppo 
sition to the project 

Sen. Barbour’s resolution has scared 
RA, which is expected to watch its step 
hercafter. 

The Main Problem 

RA’s main difficulty is costs, which 

stubbornly stay high. Another ts the 


flat refusal of industries to open plants | 


in the Tugwell towns. The result is 
that communities designed to replace 


stranded communities” are unable to! 


support tl 


The land program, which centers on 
the purchase of submarginal land for 


CT S¢ Ives 


tirement, is another headache. So far 
343,000 acres have been purchased 
or approved for purchase, at a cost of 
$48,000,000, and options have been 


yas 


taken on 000 additional acres 


RA’s most vulnerable spot ts tts id- 
ministrative expenses. It has obligated 
itself for $98.500.000 of the $230.419.- 

54 available. Of the sums so ear- 
varked, about $23,850,000 is for 
FERA land and $5,947,614 for farm 
loans 

In hard cash for administrative re- 

irements, RA has spent $19,727,305, 
20 cents on every obligated dollar 
Part of this has gone for the 13,045 

mployees working in Washington's 19 
RA ofhces or through the country 

RA has done an amazing amount of | 
work, but there is also an amazing gap 
between expectation and accomplish- 


Cotton-Pickers 


No mechanical ones seem_per- 
fected yet, experts think. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE experts 
ire not convinced that any mechanical 
otton-picker so far developed will be 
in adequate substitute for manual pick- 
ing 

But John D. Rust and Mack D. 
Rust, brothers who have invented a 
mechanical picker, say that when per- | 
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It is a proved fact 


that Edison Mazpa 
lamps stay brighter 
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Poor lamps waste current, 
Grow dimmer in use 
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urrent are ruraing mor pa 


ever to M AZDA lamps made | ple: 
by General Electric. 


Edison MAZDA lamps stay brighter longer because 480 checks and 


inspections in manufacture guard against the smallest imperfections. 


Ask for these good lamps by name—they cost less than ever before. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, NELA PARK, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
TLS mS 
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Changing Scenes 





Business methods as well as neighborhoods are con- 





stantly changing. One of this Bank’s greatest assets is 






the understanding of the financial requirements of 






modern business. This understanding has been ac- 






quired through 136 years of growth with American 






industry and commerce, 


BANK of the MANHATTAN 
COMPANY 


New York 
Chartered 1799 










Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

































| fected it will do the work of 50 to 100 
men. They are quoted as being fearful 
of wholesale technological unemy 
ment unless their machine is manag 
by humane people; have offered to tak 
moderate profits if they can be assur 
that this won't come to pass 
The chief difficulties with mechani 
cotton-pickers have been: (1) The ma 
chine picks trash, green leaves, and so 
on, as well as lint; (2) a machine whic! 
works satisfactorily over one kind of ter 
rain in one kind of weather, may fail 
when tried out elsewhere, or in the san 
place when the weather is different: (3) 
the cost of such a machine makes 
impracticable except for very large plan 
| tations 
Leading implement makers, includis 

the International Harvester Co 
| Deere & Co., have spent millions of 
| dollars in mechanical cotton picking 
| ¢xperiments. 





One of Their Own 


Coast distributors have sighed for 
a machine-too!l show; now Moore 


| Co, puts one on. 


MACHINE-TOOL distributors the 
Pacific Coast have long been handi 
capped by the lack of a machine-tool 
show of their own. The national shows 
held annually in the East have benefited 
them indirectly, but they have wondered 
how to put over some effective d 
stration closer home. 

One large Western distributor, th 
Moore Machinery Co., of San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, thinks it has solved 
the problem. From Mar. 10 to 14 it put 
on a show of its own in San Francisco 
Results were very satisfactory. 

This was the largest and most con 


on 


emo! 


| plete display of modern machine-tools 
}and shop equipment ever exhibited on 


the Coast. It contained products of 60 
national manufacturers individually mo 
torized and in actual operation on pr 
duction work. 

6.500 Visitors 

The show was organized like a typi 
business convention, with all the u 
attractions, even sightseeing tours and 
other entertainment for visitors and their 
families. More than 6,500 persons regi 
tered from California, Oregon, Wash 
ington, and Nevada. 

Like all effective conventions, this one 
adopted a central theme on which th« 
exhibits, demonstration talks, and ad 
vertising material were based: the profits 
that follow installation of modern ma 
chine-tools 

Each visitor received a copy of the 
1935 survey of the American Machinist 
showing that in the 12th Federal Re 
serve District (California and the five 
other Far Western states), 59% of the 
machine-tools now in use are more than 


al 


sual 


| 10 years old 
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TVA Has Jump on AAA 


Thousands of farmers get free fertilizer to save soil. 
They think it means more money for them than cheap 
No fertilizer sold. 


electricity. 


THE Tennessee Valley Authority, 
through fertilizer demonstration 
work, has more than a two years’ jump 
on the new soil-erosion prevention pro- 

Agricultural Adjustment 


its 


gram of the 
Administration 

It has been doing huge-scale demon- 
stration work on cover crops, in coop- 
thousands of farmers in 


eration with 


the valley, who are fast becoming con-f 


vinced that this phase of TVA activities | 
means more money in the bank for them | 
than cheaper electric service. 

The TVA program has been kept 
strictly on a manufacturing and dem- 
onstration basis. No fertilizer has been 
sold. Probably none will be, as long} 
is TVA Director H. A. Morgan con- 
tinues to head up this part of the job. 

He is known as “the other Morgan,” | 
to distinguish him from Arthur E 
Morgan, chairman of TVA. 

No Short Cuts 

Backed by forty years’ experience in} 
agricultural extension service in the! 
South, H. A. Morgan knew there were} 
no short cuts to getting the farmers of | 
the valley to see the usefulness of fer- 
Few of them 





t lizet on cover Crops. 
enough on row crops. 
For TVA to make thousands of local 


nonstrations all over the valley would 


ire too much money and time. 
Farmers would not pay any attention to 
college farming.” Mr. Morgan cut 


ss lots by supplying free fertilizer 

a few carefully picked farmers in 
each valley county whose officials hire 

ounty farm demonstration agent. 

The farmer pays only the freight. He 
thinks he gets a lot from the govern- 
ment for nothing. He does. But he 
gives the government practical demon- 
of the value of fertilizer on 
cover crops in more than 6,000 com- 
H. A. won't let the fertilizer 
be used on any except cover crops for 
four years. 

Lespedeza for the South 

Started last year, this cover crop dem- 
onstration program has taken hold re- 
markably. Lespedeza, the new legume 
that makes such fine pasture and hay 
yields under Southeastern conditions, is 
one of the key crops H. A. has boosted 
Last year more lespedeza seed was pro- 
duced than ever before. This spring 
there is not enough to go around. 

Hundreds of thousands of acres are 
being voluntarily planted to this valu- 
able forage crop. Soil erosion is stopped 
on these vast areas. Silting of the great 


Strations 


munities 





['VA dams is thus reduced. Here is the| 
legal hookup of the fertilizer work to| 
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TVA 


agricultural researc 


in 


work. One program in ceramic research 
has been under way abo 1 ye Its 
object is to determi ne methods of 
tric fring of the highest grades ot t 
porcelain dinnerware, and to work ¢ 
better methods Of mining and ! { 
the extensive leposits of 
the constitutional purpose of TVA— lins (China clay) in the val 
navigation—and, incidentally, to na 


War Material 


OSC Practically all primary kaolin is ¢ 


tional defense, which is also a purp 
authorized by the Constitution 
Out of this demonstration work there m 


imported. Listed 
iterial, a native supply 


is developing a whale of a market for tial National defen ties 
fertilizer for cover crops, largely a new TVA _ has developed ) | 
idea in this country. Private manufac- refining methods that pr ’ 


mary kaolin eq 


turers will apparently benefit. 


thanks to LINK-BELT 
POSITIVE DRIVES’ 


w 





@ To achieve the highest efficiency in power ue combination Gustested 

transmission, a combination of positive oe Ss eee Sane . 

drive units is often necessary. That is why flexit pling to a 

Link-Belt, with its complete line, is able aaaeet hat. The ton 

to solve the most intricate power trans- ete teeny dL Belt 

mission problem in the most practical way. eee ap - 
nat sa 


Many different combinations of Link-Belt 
positive drives are now helping manufactur- 
ers reduce production costs and increase 
profits. Because the power is delivered at 
the proper speed and without slip, produc- 
tion has been speeded up — quality of product 
improved — spoilage sharply decreased — 
and unit costs considerably lowered. 

It pays to discuss your power transmis- 
sion problems with a Link-Belt positive 
drive specialist. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


The Leading Manufacturer of Positive 
Power Transmitting Equipment 





INDIANAPOLIS CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
Offices in Principal Cities 4 
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in time, imports of primary kaolin 
be replaced by valley production 
| Progress in electric firing of por 
lains indicates that commercial-scale 
| application will soon be available. N 
tional defense ties in again, since s{ 
plugs, chemical ware, and a long | 
war essentials are high-grade ceran 
TVA is making no ceramics or 
thing else for sale. It is working clos 
with units of the industry to hel; th 
improve their methods and market 
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Berry Looks Ahead 


His council ends first phase and 
plans long-term studies: he hopes 
for new law. 


} 


GeEorcE L. Berry’s Council for Ind 
trial Progress last week concluded the 
“first phase’ of its endeavors by mec 

as a unit and approving its committ 

| reports (BW —Marl4,p8). 

| Whereupon Mr Berry proudly 
ried them to the White House as “fi 


| > oe “a 
| proof, if such be needed, of the * 


|of men from all elements of industry 

| get together on conclusions regarding 
[the major problems confronting 
dustry.” 


i nm qd f ew sq La re | re | inch es The counc il unanimously appr ved 


the recommendations of four com 








| tees, those dealing with national indus 

m re | n 0 fa ctu rer re | ne | trial policy; the anti-trust laws and tl 
| Federal Trade Commission Act: govert 

ment competition with private enter 


ealers gettogether °°" "°"~ 


There was one vote of dissent fr 
|the report on financial aid to sma 








Two and a half inches is the width Look in your classified, right enterprise; three from that on fair-trad 
of a listing column in the classi- now. See the many leading adver- | practices ; and five from that on tl 
fied telephone directory. tisers who use Trade Mark Se “rvice. | Maximum work week, general wag: 
In that space many manufac- Then let us show you how it could and child labor. The dissenters w 
submit minority reports. 


turers and their dealers make sure _ be used to increase your sales and 


that prospects know where to buy insure your advertising. Neat Conversion Plan 


Having outlined its policies, ¢! 


the products they sell. That is Trade Mark Service Division, , 

: : - council expects to proceed with long 
how, at low cost, they check sub- American relephone & Telegraph : hen ios 
ie dP 7 : “ 05 B , N o term studies on how to put them in 
stitution an¢ complete sales Co., 195 Broadway, New York, effect. The present reports, Mr. Berry 
which might get lost by the E or 311 W. Washington Street, pointed out, are merely tentative, being 

‘4 Chic ago. based on such information as was read 


wayside. 
|ily obtainable from government and 
| industrial sources. All the committees 
HERE'S HOW THEY DO !T TO CHECK SUBSTITUTION | found that further research is necessary) 

| for “the future cooperation between 
industry and government which is ¢s- 


sential to general welfare 


tr i 
| Musical Ins In this adroit way Mr. Berry con 





























— ith Machines, ) 
Multigraph-Multilith © | | verted what had been expected to be 
Supplies and sned | the end of the chapter into the opening 
@ 4-2947 norize Bh 
aS oe We eemt-6914 Srateroutor sof Biel Multi graph Bett Celesti paragraph. Of course, the Presiden 
| esupaut) .NE stor-7528 wnt Minciines, f for ag, Lithorraphing. ries s. | might dismiss the council with profus 
‘oe 1528 Duplicating. 44" Folding, (new sre lies. recat thanks, but that is not probable 
ve es nacre Ory seriee nd Service. Seientif What Mr. Berry wants, and what the 
“ontario Gl «WHERE TO puy IT” as President may agree with, is to make the 
Muttigrash Cae l t. But no bill wit! 
rLow Rates -6430 Sales & Serv Agcy T lantie-2790 council permanen 
409-6 “is. Ge neve 6596 2 oo oe =— that object will be pushed until after tl 
| MeNair dr. land-7380 election. If Mr. Roosevelt is reelected 
he may try to persuade business to put 









| some of its real leaders on the council 
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Look at your business forms 
as opportunities for SAVINGS 


Simplified office lithography . . . at savings which plate and begin to print within a few minutes! 


range from 25% to 60%! An employee-operated You can print what you want, when you want it. 
method of lithographic printing which will produce No need to carry large quantities in stock . . . less 
up to 85% of the needs of the average office! waste from obsolescence and spoilage . . . minimum 
That's the challenge Multilith makes to office costs. space required forstorage. Any Multigraph representa- 
Multilith provides the simplest process tive will welcome the opportunity to prove 


of its kind ever perfected, yet it gives my uryLeiT q Multilith savings, in your office. Discuss 
you the fine quality of work you require the subject with him when he calls or, if 
» »- in one or more colors. . . at costs you prefer, write us forsamplesand more 
that will sweep substantial sums of complete information. Business owners, 
money out of expense, into your profits. executives and department heads should 

Consider these possible savings in writeon businessstationeryfor Booklet29. 
office, store or factory forms of all kinds Multigraph Company, Division of Ad- 

. in advertising folders, booklets, in- dressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 
serts...in bulletins, house organs, an- Cleveland, Ohio. Offices in all principal 
nouncements . . . in price lists, catalog cities of the world. Office duplicating, 
pages and other sales promotion. And printing, lithographing, typesetting and 
consider speed. Youcan typewrite, draw, folding machines. Prices as low as 
trace or write on a flexible Multilith $145.00. Sold on convenient terms, 





A MULTIGRAPH PRODUCT 





MULTILITH OFFICE LITHOGRAPHY 


Working nights in a metal-working shop that makes 
industrial electric equipment. Such -shops buy 11 
of all equipment purchased by the busy, buying 


metal-working field 


COMING 
UP 

TO 
SPEED... 


Faster ... FASTER ... FASTER hum 
the mighty motors as controllers are 


thrown to “High Speed” 


And Faster... FASTER... FASTER hum 
the metal-working shops that make the 


motors. For increased sales bring in- 


creased production... and increased pro- 


duction brings increased purchasing. 


Thus, electrical manufacturing shops, 
with sales up 21% in 1935, and still going 
higher, join the rest of the busy, buying 
metal-working field in “Coming Up to 


Speed” with equipment buying. 


It’s a field that’s buying...and buying 
plenty. Machine tools, for example. In 
January the index of orders soared to 
110.6% of the 1926 average, 69% higher 


than a year ago, 


. FASTER ... FASTER 


should aggressive manufacturers of all 


And so Faster . . 


types of equipment shoot their sales mes- 
sages to this busy, buying field. 


And that means plenty of American 
Machinist advertising. For American 
Machinist advertising is the No. 1 faster 
method for calling on the men who con- 
trol the orders. 


And each call lasts long and works hard. 
Because American Machinist circulation 
is invited circulation .. . paid circulation 
. + » assuring more interest in your sales 


message. 


Speed up your selling in this field NOW. 
You'll profit by making calls more regu- 
larly. Do it with plenty of penny-a-call 
American Machinist advertising! 


American 
Machinist 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 





330 West 42nd Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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New England Turns An Old Corner 


Increases its percentage of national industrial produc- 
tion after a long decline. Modernizes not only plant and 
equipment but men and methods. 


THE industrial state of mind and the 
siness prospects of New England are 
rly epitomized by a statistical wag 
10 rushed into print the other day 
ith a thesis that our Northeast empire 
s just turned the corner of a business 

trend that has been steadily downward 

tor 300 years. 

The argument is that three centuries 
vo New England had practically 100% 
f the industrial production of the coun- 

try, a percentage which has declined 

steadily since to reach a bottom of 9° 

1929. The census of 1933 brought 

the percentage up to 9.8% and theoreti- 
lly it is well above 10% today. 


In other words, industrial pro luction 
in New England in relation to that of 


the country as a whole has been stabi 


lized. Emigration of the constituent ele 
ments of New England's industrial pri 
ority—men, money, and machines, all 
playing their trained rdles in industry 
is about at an end, and the curve is 
bending slightly upward 

lradition usually colors business opin 
ion. It is tradition to consider the cot 
ton-textile industry a barometer of busi 
ness conditions in this territory, and once 
it was. Yet the production of cotton 
goods accounts for less than 74° of 
the industrial output of the region 
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REGIONAL REJUVENATORS—Winthrop L. Carter (lower right), president of 
the New England Council, Dudley Harmon, the executive vice-president, and 
other council members find their faith in New England justified as years of hard 


work begin to bear fruit. The council 


72 members, elected by six State 


Councils, was formally organized in December, 1925. Officers and executives are 
men of broad interests who serve the council without pay. 
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New New England 


The Editor ot Busimess WU cok 
gone Down East to talk wit 


business men who are resetting 


cornerstone ot America on f 
foundati ns after the dey ressi bik 
has seen what they are doing in th 


old industries that built the power 
of New England and watched how 
they are developing new ones two keep 
her strong in changing times. H 
gone behind their individual and « 
operative programs of action to tind 
out what they think about their 
lems and their prospects an 


they feel about the political and « 
nomic trends amid which they are rx 
making the six states. 

This is his report, one of a series 
of such informal surveys which 
began last fall with similas ips 
the Middle West and the Northwest 
(Bu O¢t12,19,26'35), and will I 
continued in future issues w gi 
readers the significant human picture 
of what is going on behind the dry 
business statistics of the other ereat 
regional markets of America 











Even in this industry, which suttered so 
much from the depression, the outlook 
is encouraging. The wage advantage of 
the South 1s far less a menace than here 

tofore, and industrial stability ts in sight 


In other divisions of the text 
try, New England is more than holding 
its own. It has been years since the 
woolen industry has been as active and 
as prosperous as at present, wi ile rayon 
and other synthetic textiles scem thr 
ened with a boom. Textil nil 
being modernized and textik yNnery 
is moving in fair volum 

Textiles always made a relatively low 
profit industry. On the other hand 
machine-tool business, always a pr 
able one, has been breaking records 
for the last seven years. Here tl 
cipal handicaps to greater activity and 
larger profits is the scarcity of sh ] 
workmen, an evil that is begins to 
cripple many other industries 
the building trades 

Shoes Stout 

The shoe industry has just 
of the best years in history after h g 
its volume exceedingly well throug 
the depression. This and the | 
business are two industrics wl 
always returned relatively low profits 
but afford employment to 
gate of workers and cap tal 

With the possible exception of the 
prairie states politics 1s more a part of 
business thinking in New England than 
anywhere else in the country. The teel 


ing is almost universal that the crisis of 
emigration is about ended, that the pen 
alty of distance from raw materials and 


customers has been paid, and that sul 


stantial and lasting progress has been 


)- 
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COMPETING FUELS—This chart measures the changing demand for energy 


gauged by the annual output of 5 major sources of power. 


Since not all of each 


fuel’s output is in direct competition with the other, the competition presented 


here is potential rather than actual, But 


significant trends are reflected in the 


hrinking importance of coal, the emergence of oil and water power. 


achieved in a political situation which is 
the worst the average New Englander 
can conceive. 

With politics remaining as it is, New 
England will persevere and endure. With 
a return to more accustomed ways of 
politics, industrial greatness and regional 
prosperity is taken for granted 

Majority Anti-New Deal 

Naturally confidence in political re- 
generation rises higher in New England 
This is the native heath 
Majority 


than clsewhere. 
of economic fundamentalism. 
business opinion still holds that Roose- 
velt can be beaten this fall, but hopes of 
economic recovery are not entirely de- 
pendent on so tenuous a premise. 

Popular consensus, which is the al- 
most universal opinion ot business, 1S 
that at least five of the six states will 
go Republican in the congressional elec- 
tions. 


Connecticut is usually picked as the 
single still doubtful state. There is un- 
doubtedly some wish-thinking in the 


belief that this is somewhat indicative 
of what will happen throughout the 
North as a whole. The assumption is 
that whoever occupies the White House 
during the next four years will not have 
a New Deal majority tn the House of 
Representatives 

This is not to suggest that toryism 
characterizes business in the territory to- 
day. The most significant observation 
made on this excursion of appraisal was 
the change of policy and thought mani- 
fested by business leaders. While re 


senting bitterly the experimentation, 
regimentation, and punitive reform 
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undertaken by the current Administra- 
tion, New England is being permeated 
with a sense of responsibility and 
opportunity in social and economic af- 
fairs and a new manifestation of modern 
thought in business. 

The old boys with the sideburns have 
almost disappeared. More young men 
are coming into places of authority every 
day. The traditional New England in- 
dustrialists either ignored or denied the 
existence of problems of public policy, 
public relations, and social welfare. 
Their industrial offsprings are taking 
leadership in these fields. 

What is more important to our con- 
cern is that New England is going seri- 
ously about the business of moderniza- 
tion not only of plant and equipment 
but of men and methods. This section 
was traditionally concerned almost ex 
clusively with industrial production. Its 
artisans were the most skillful in indus- 
try. It made the best mousetraps and 
the world came after them. New Eng- 
land is now learning that markets are 
just as important as materials and pro- 
cesses. A surprising note of moderniza- 
tion is the result. 

Just a Starter 

These things have been accomplished 
by a community effort that is almost 
unique in so large and diverse a terri- 
tory. The cooperative efforts of six 
states through the New England Council 
is largely responsible. And yet when 
one inquires closely into the records of 
the Council he must be impressed by the 
fact that its accomplishments are just 
beginning 


new 








Jolts Job Insurance 


New York judge holds state act 


violates U. S. Constitution: case 
headed for Supreme Court. 
SOCIAL security legislation met its 1 
serious court reversal this weck w! 


New York State Supreme Court Jus 
Pierce H. Russell in roy held the st 
unemployment insurance act unconstit 
tional. (But bear in mind that in Ne 
York the Supreme Court corresponds to 
the Circuit Court in most other stat 
The highest New York court is 
Court of Appeals.) 

The New York act is now headed 
towards the United States Supren 
Court, as .a result of Justice Russ 
decision and of another one, two wecks 
ago, by New York Supreme Court ] 
tice William F. Dowling in Utica, who 
sustained all the act except a provision 
allowing benefits to workers who strik 
quit voluntarily, or are discharged for 
incompetence or sabotage. Both cases 
are now up for decision by the St 
Court of Appeals. 

Justice Russell held the act unconsti 
tutional on the ground that making on 
employer contribute benefits to an em- 
ployee of another, through a pooled 
fund, violates the due process clause of 
the federal Constitution. 

New York is the only state so far to 
adopt a simon-pure pooling arrange- 
ment. In Alabama, the District of 
Columbia, Massachusetts, and Washing- 
ton, although contributions 
common fund, employers with a stabl 
employment record are to be taxed less 
heavily, the rate varying according to a 
merit-rating system. 

Variation of Pool Plan 

in California, New Hampshire, and 
Oregon, employers have individual 
counts in a pooled fund. 

This peculiarity of the New York act 
caused lawyers to question whether 
federal Supreme Court decision on it 
would be conclusive on the status of 
other state acts. This was in spite of the 
fact that Justice Russell based his de 
sion on the decision of the Suprem 
Court last May on the Railway Retire- 
ment Act, in which it was held that tak 
ing funds from one railroad to pension 
all railroad employees violated the due 
process clause. 

Justice Russell declined to enjoin th« 
collection of New York unemployment 
taxes, pending a Court of Appeals de 
cision, which is expected before the first 
instalment date, May 1. 

In New York, as in many other states, 
the taxes are collectible in instalments 
during the taxable year, whereas the first 
payment of the federal tax is due Jan 
31, 1937, on payrolls for the calendar 
year 1936, employers getting a credit 
up to 90% of the federal tax on account 
of payments made under approved state 
insurance systems 


£o into 
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RUBBER PILLOWS FOR GRAVEL CHUTES 


hose lasts longer: Goodrich gaskets 
‘ ? < 


ANG! And a ton of sharp gravel 
pours down the steel chute, smacks 
the steel baffle plate, and drops on the 
pile. OK for the gravel but hard on the 
steel—expensive chutes and baffle plates 


were wearing out in quick succession. 


Then Goodrich developed a rubber 
that withstands abrasion, and a method 
of attaching it to steel. Now chutes 
and plates, covered with Goodrich rub- 
ber, outlast the toughest steel by 10 times! 


Two Goodrich developments that 
revolutionize method and cost in one 
industry. Do you know that there are 
others, daily cutting costs and improv- 
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ing products in other fields —perhaps 
your own? In the hands of Goodrich 
Application Engineers rubber can be 


made to— 


—flex indefinitely without breaking ... 
and Goodrich transmission belts [-) ¢ 
set new performance records as a result, 
—resist chemicals, oil, time itself... 
and Goodrich-lined tanks & and 
pipes drastically reduce pickling, plat- 
ing, chemical handling costs; Goodrich 


Goodrich 


ay cael aaa IN RUBBER 


form life-long seals. 


—adhere to metal...an 


seizes upon abrasion shoes for airplanes, 


aw 4. vibration dampeners for 
— 
countless products, rm bber-lined tanks 


d industry 


and tank-cars. 


—take any form, texture, \ } color... 
and a thousand products gain new sales 
appeals, improved quality, low costs. 


Rubber, as Goodrich can make it, is 
a new material. Investigate its new 
possibilities in your product or process. 
The B. F. Go« drich Co., Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 
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War Plans May 


Boom Industry 


Hitler sends delegation to London and no immediate war 
is expected, but huge preparations of several countries 


will absorb materials and raise prices. 


A WEEK after German troops reoccup! | 
the Rhineland, the most unportant dé 
velopment in the eyes of the world was 
the growing reassurance that the mov 
was not going tO Cause a Wal 

Council members of the League of 
Nations met in London. France and 
Belgium demanded that German forces 
be withdrawn betore any negotiations 
begin Hitler retused to retreat, and 
demanded that Germany be treated as 
in equal if it was to return to the 


Le ue He also had a pe «we plan in 


cluding mutual non-aggression treaties 
ind reciprocal demulitartzation of Franco 
Belgian-German borders, which he in 
sisted that the League discuss 

They ll Probably Cool Down 

Britain was conciliatory. There was 
iwreement that Germany was guilty ot 
breaking her treaty obligations under the 
Versailles and Locarno treaties, but it was 
conceded that something might be gained 
if Germany would return to the League 
Hitler's proposals were neither accepted 
nor rejected. Ultimately, they are likely 
to be considered along with other 
schemes 

Lengthy negotiations will drag along 
but Hitler, after balking at first, sent a 
delegation to the Council meeting, and 
eventually France ts likely to agree to a 
temperate policy—behind the assurance 
that Britain will support her if Germany 
should make any aggressive move 


Business the world over has reacted 
calmly to each new development; and 
this is a good indication that no imm« 
diate crisis is likely. The stock markets 
in every country slowed up temporarily, 
but there were no sharp price breaks 
Government bonds were weak, but in 
France this tendency has been develop 
ing over the past three months and 1s 
due more to the expectation of franc 
devaluation after the elections than to 
the tear of war. 

When there are abnormally large pur 
chases of any commodity, Europeans are 
sure that a country is preparing tor 
trouble. Metals, cotton, wheat, and oil 
head the list of the emergency supplies 
which would-be belligerents always 
stock 

The trading volume in the metals 
pulled out of the depression trough 
more than two years ago. There has 
been no sustained spurt in this business 
in the past year The volume has been 
expanding steadily, with legitimate busi 
ness recovery causing at least a part of 
the increased consumption, The fact 
that last weck’s dramatic political flurry 
caused nothing more than a momentary 
ruffle in the commodity markets has 
been carefully noted by business leaders 
responsible for their industry's future 
plans 

Optimists still believe that some last 


plan tor peace will be evolved in the 





the broken particles. Plans for marketing 
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SAFER SAFETY—Announced as much tougher and stretchier than binders for- 
merly used in safety glass, a new Vinyl plastic developed by Carbide and Carbon 
Chemical Corp. research department at the Mellon Institute gets its first public 
test. Thoroughly battered, the glass may be rolled like a rug, without dropping 


it are well along. 





next two years, but realists insist 
planning their future with full recog 
tron that preparations for war are gou 
to play an important part in busin 
developments 

The French defense a )propri wioNns 
the 1936 budget exceed $178,000, 
but the government is asking for 
additional $44,000,000 during the n 
four years to build up the air servi 

“War Orders” Pile Up 

Britain has increased its def 
budget from $633,000,000 for the f 
year now ending to nearly $800,000,01 
for the year beginning Apr. 1. The bi 
gest yump ts in the air arm, where tl 


appropriation ts increased $80,000 
This accounts for the expansion of pl 
capacity (BU Feb8'36,p35) and tl 
rush of business which has made it ji 
possible for civilians to get delivery 
less than several months (BV 
14,30, p41) 

Germany's building program is « 


, 
\ 


pected to pass its peak this year I} 
Soviet Union announced a detense pro 
gram for this year which will cost tv 
billion dollars, and Japan is spendis 
nearly one-half of all government i: 
come for armaments 

These programs in themselves 
enough to carry business recovery in th 
heavy industries to new high levels, to 
create a steady demand for raw mate: 
als which will help to absorb many s 
pluses and stiffen the price structur 
To the extent that they absorb peop! 
not now employed, they will incr 
buying power in normal peace-tin 
lines 

With elections scheduled in Gern 
on Mar. 29, and in France on Apr 
and May 3, there is bound to be a lot 
of bitter controversy in the next f 
weeks. Neither side dares to take too 
conciliatory a stand in the eyes of 
electorate, though both are willing 


negotiate 

Business scouts insist that war in 
Europe is highly improbable during this 
year or next, because Europe neit! 
wants, nor is prepared, to fight. For 
casts beyond this must depend on inter 


vening developments 


No Chaos 


Report shows high score on ad- 
herence to code standards. 


Sec. Roper has on his desk at the De- 
partment of Commerce a scorecard d¢ 
signed to show how close cach of 44 
industries now stands to the wage, hour 
and trade practice standards that were 
made compulsory by NRA and left vol 
untary by the Schechter decision. Drawn 
up by an NRA-Commerce Labor com 
mittee headed by Capt. W. P Robert, 
it indicates that 

(1) For all the industries cross-sec 
tioned, the majority of members and 
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those carrying by far the most employ 
ces have adhered substantially to code 
bor and trade practice standards; 
(2) No generalizations can be made 
- tg the relation of size or location of 
plant to its probabl 
standards ; 

(3) Wage minimums have stood up 

ter than hour orders 

» increased ; 

(4) The most general breakdown tin 


lards has occurred in retail trade; 


maximums as 


(5) Best showing on observance of 
le hours and 
iron and steel, can manufacture, cot- 
worst by re 

trade, electrical 
inufacturing, shipbuilding wood-cased 


wages has been made 


n textiles, wool textiles 
cotton garments, 


i pencils 

However, Capt letter of 

nsmittal holds that statistics given for 
electrical and shipbuilding indus- 


ind 


Robert's 


s are misleading 
ice’ is better than the figures indicate. 
Meanwhile, the National Industrial 

Conference Board ts reporting estimates 


code perform- 


hich show that of the total reduction 
inemployment between January, 
i and January 1946 80.3, 1s 


itable to improved conditions tn 
manufacturing industries; outside of 
nufacturing, construction and mining, 
have become 


situation to 


rather than better 


app ifs 


On Price Control 


“Methods of Cirumventing Fed- 

eral Rule” discussed in federal 

agency's analysis, 

He subject of price control is a doublc 
ided 


scounts to restrict the price advantages 


one—it involves regulation of 
f big buyers, and maintenance of prices 
resale by agreement between manu 
facturer and dealer 
New legislation to expedite control 
n both fronts may or may not be passed 
y the present Congress, but meanwhile 
rious government agencies are aiding 
embattled independents by analyz 
‘ the value of existing laws. This weck, 
Special Study Section of the Review 
Division of the National Recovery Ad- 
inistration issued Work Material No. 
», Resale Price Maintenance Legisla- 
tion in the United States,"’ prepared by 
Harry S. Kantor and Anne Golden 
his 116-page study is a comprehen- 
ve analysis of such important cases as 
those involving the Ingersoll Watch Co., 
Dr. Miles Medical Co., Colgate & Co., 
nd the Beech-Nut Packing Co. State 
fair trade laws and other laws affecting 
esale price contracts, model manufac- 
rer-dealer contracts, proposed measures 
{ the Capper-Kelly type, and other 
locuments are re seated in full. 
The last subject discussed gives the 
keynote of the whole study: ‘Methods 
ft Circumventing the Federal Rule.” 
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idherence to the 


New Products 


New things, new ideas, new de- 
signs, new packages, new manu- 
facturing and marketing methods. 





In asking further information on 
new products or submitting data on 
newer ones, address Business Week's 


520 N. Michigan Ave 


Chicago othces 











To promote the sale of its new line of 
Glorited Light unts, the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. uses a new y} ol y| 
sample-card which permits the 
mining of the reflection factor of col 
ored surfaces ind rates the ditferent 
shades of colors in reflection-factor per- 
centages 

Ht Samson-United Cor; uinnounces 
the Sate-Flex tan, which ts ed 


equip) 


with  flexibl tough, molded-t 


ed 


blades that are 


etl 


peculiarly shape 1 to give 


maximum 1ency are practically 


noiseless in operation at all spec 1s 


will not injure interfering objects 


THE new Thermograd electric furnace 
for laboratory use, otfered by Duncan 
Mackenzie's Sons Co., has a door that 
can be worked with one hand, and heat 
ing elements that are supported by 
water-cooled terminals. It may be used 
in either reducing or oxidizing atmos 
pheres, and gives working temperatures 
up to 2,750° F 

THe C. O. BartLetr & SNow Co. an- 
nounces a new air-filter of the froth 


flotation type. It carries the air through 
an equalizing chamber, upward through 
a water bath that traps large dust par 
ticles, and through an oil film that 


catches the finer particles. 


ALFOL radiator reflectors, now offered 
by the Alfol Insulation Co., fit snugly 
behind hot-water or steam radiators, are 
intended to reflect the heat back into the 
room, protect walls and draperies, are 
easily installed and light in weight, and 
sell at a nominal price. 
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MAGIC 
MUG 


Just as milk constantly bubbled up from the 
bottom of the Magic pitcher in the old myth 
—shaving cream bubbles up from the bottom 
of this new Fitch container molded of Durez 
A double bottom contains the cream, and a 
of the bas« he tween lathers forces 
Molded of 
ip 


or 


slight turn 
a dab of cream up through a hol 
Durez, the mug is light, unaffected by soz 
rust, corrode, 


and water and will never 


lose 


its smooth, lustrous finish 


= 


and have a sewing box! 






This new and smart gift box for fruit cake 
is molded of black, 


contrasting copper cover tray. 


Durez with a 


The 


and offers an extra sales 


lustrous 
Durez box 
has counter appeal 
advantage, for, when emptied, it makes a fine 
or what have 


sewing box, cookie jar you 


LIGHTER 4 
WEIGHT 


—longer wear... 


Molding these field glasses of Durez cuts 
half 


service life! Because the glossy, black Durez 


their weight in and lengthens their 


finish goes all the way through the piece, is 
not applied to the surface—it will never show 
signs of wear. Rain, sun, salt water will not 
affect it at all. 


DUREZ is a hot-molded plastic, simultane 
ously formed and finished in steel 
STRONG...LIGHTER THAN ANY METAL.. 
HEAT-RESISTANT... CHEMICALLY INERT... SELF 
INSULATING .. . WEAR-PROOF FINISH. 


dies 


There are 307 Durez compounds, each with 
a specific use. In considering molded plastics 
let us specify the proper compound for the job 
For further information and copy of monthly 
“Durez News,” write General Plastics, Inc., 


113 Walck Rd., N. Tonawanda, New York. 


DUREZ 
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WE MEAN A 1936 PAPER, with 
characteristics that fit today’s needs per- 
manized right into it so they are there 





when you need 





KEEBORD 






them. Send for A [| Typewriter 

‘TY > : Paptr is 

GUIDE TO BET- Pomenieed 
too ! 






TER PAPER BUY- 
ING, a 12-minute 
book that tellsabout 
a better way to buy 
paper, and a better 
paper to buy. That paper is known as 
Permanized Paper. New ideas and new 
equipment work together to make it; 
new satisfaction and value go to those 
who buy it. Send for the booklet. It will 
be a time-saver for you, as well as 


showing you why Permanized Papers are 


A NEW kind OF PAPER: 





ATTACH COUPON TO 
YOUR LETTERHEAD 






e WhitingPlover 

Paper Company, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
Send the booklet—no obligation, of course. 

Name 

Position... 

Company = 

City State 














Rational Road Plan 


One state legislature is shown a 
way out of hit-or-miss highway 
development. 


Goop news for those who use the roads, 
comes out of Albany, N. Y. A legisla- 
tive commission, created in 1934, has 
made a survey and brought in recom- 
mendations for a comprehensive pro- 
gram for statewide road development 
and maintenance looking to the expendi- 
ture of $92,000,000 each year for five 
years, $88,000,000 from gas and motor 
vehicle license tax funds and $4,000,- 
000 from federal aid. It is the first 
time that any state has planned for per- 
manent evolution and control. 

The 100,233 miles of roads within 
the Empire state would share in this ex- 
penditure in proportion to their traffic 
and social importance. Communities of 
every size would be able to plan ahead 
for a definite, integrated road develop- 
ment suited to their needs. 

Under the program 5,300 miles of 
state highways would be resurfaced 
within four years. Cities would benefit 
by a system of arterial and by-pass high- 
ways. The plan also embraces side- 
walks where needed, 100 miles of ex- 
perimental highway lighting, and other 
improvements. 

Highway engineers applaud the pros- 
pect of ending wasteful hit-or-miss road 
construction, based on the whims of 
legislation. (Pennsylvania, for example, 
in one session took 20,000 miles of road 
into the state system and demoralized 
the budget.) Truck, bus and car 
owners and highway shippers see bene 


LONDON (Business Week Bureau) —In 
the next few weeks, Parliament will go 
through the formalities of deciding how 
much it is going to allow the new king, 
Edward VIII, for performing the royal 
functions. 

The amount remains more or less the 
same from reign to reign. But there are 
two questions to consider this year: Shall 
the pre-depression allowance be re- 
stored, or is Edward going to continue 
to operate the royal household on the 
curtailed figure his father accepted in 
1931 when all Britain was “cutting cor- 
ners’’; and is he to receive the full al- 
lowance his father received as head of a 
family? He has already requested Par- 
| liament to provide for the “contingency 
of my marriage.” 

Before the depression, King George 








PART OF THE JOB—King Edward 
VIII has to get into uniform occa- 
sionally to inspect one or another of 
his military groups. Leaving church 
service celebrating the Welsh Guards’ 
21st anniversary, he goes to the parade 


ground to view the regiment. 


fits from re-routing of through trati 
over shorter, less frequented roads 

Action now waits on the state leg 
lature which is said to be favoral 
though the program may not go throu; 
until next year. 


King Edward VIIIP’s Money 


How much he may get, how he will probably spend it. 
Personal friends watch over his investments. 
expenses are necessarily great. 


King’s 


received £470,000 from the Britis! 
taxpayers ($2,350,000 at $5 to the 
pound). In 1931, he voluntarily 
this fixed income to £420,000 ($2,10% 
000). 

This part of the king’s income is 1 
secret. It appears in the treasury repor 
under the ‘civil list.’”” Here’s how P 
liament expects Edward VIII to spen 
his income, if he accepts the curtail 
amount on which his father lived d 
ing the last four years of his reign 


Their Majesties’ Privy Purse..... £97,800 
Salaries of Household .......... 111,800 
Expenses of Household ....... 171,600 
Works Department ........... 20,000 
a Eee 11,700 
Unappropriated ........... 7,100 


In addition, since 1934, special revenues 
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have paid into the Privy Purse an extra 
£85,000. | 

[he king in theory is one of Britain's 
ereatest landlords, but since 1760 the 
revenues of his possessions have been 
: handed to the state in return for the 
settled income which has been voted by 
the House of Commons. The estates | 
would yield about £1,200,000 ($6,000,- 

0). Instead, he accepts the two million 

llars voted by the government 

In his father’s reign, the Prince of 
Wales had a separate account. He also 
took the revenues of the Duchy of Corn 
wall. The revenue from this is £250, 
000, from which must be deducted cer 
tain estate benefits, leaving a net income 
for the royal family of £66,000 a year. 

A Split for York 

As there is now no Prince of Wales, 
hese revenues revert to the Crown, but | 
it 1S expected that Edward VIII will ap- | 
portion at least a part of this amount to | 
his brother, the Duke of York, who will | 
assume some of the duties normally car 
ried by the Prince of Wales. 

As King George’s widow, Queen 
Mary receives an income ol £70,000 a 
year $350,000) voted by an act of Par 
ament in 1910. 

Property directly controlled by the} 
king 1s enormously valuable. Bucking 
ham Palace stands on a marvelous site 

London, and if sold would bring 

out £3,000,000. Gold plate in the| 

lace is estimated to be worth £2,000, 
00 (it weighs five tons and some pieces 
ire so large four men are needed to} 
move them), and the collection of old! 
nasters in the royal households is valued 
t £1,000,000. The late King George's 
stamp collection, one of the best in the 

irld, is worth about £400,000. 

[he private residence at Sandring 
ham, where George V died, is probably | 
worth £1,000,000. Balmoral Castle. | 
bought in 1852 for £32,000, is now | 
thought to be worth £60,000 

No Check on Spending 

The king’s racing stables are private 
roperty and any profit from them goes 
to the king. As a private citizen, the 
king is under no restrictions as to how 
he spends his money. King George 
found that from his official income he 
had a bare £2,000 a year for personal 
se. The king can dabble in stocks if he 
vishes, but the amount of his holdings 
is never revealed. King Edward's in-| 
vestments are watched for him by his| 
friends, Cassell and Rothschiid. 

By many standards the king is not a/| 
rich man. His Privy Purse of £97,800 
compares with £782,000 allowed to the | 
king of Italy, £37,500 to the king of | 
Norway, £53,600 to the king of Den- 
mark, £84,000 to the Queen of Holland. 

British subjects like the Lords Rother- 
nere and Beaverbrook and the Dukes’! 
of Westminster and Salisbury may draw | 
up to 10 times as much as the king. | 

A glimpse of some of the royal ex- 
penses makes even a $2,000,000 income 
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REPULSION START 
INDUCTION 
BRUSH LIFTING 
SINGLE PHASE 
MOTORS 


They Always Start 
AGAINST HIGH PRESSURES 


MOTORS 


and HEAVY LOADS 


Always noted for their load-starting and 
“Keep-a-Running” ability—Century Single 
Phase Motors naturally took a commanding 
position in the early development of Electric 


Refrigeration 


This leading position has been maintained 


Constant research and development has al- 
ways assured the ability to meet and beat 
the rigorous requirements of industry prog- 
ress—of which high pressure Freon Refriger- 


ation Compressors are typical. 


SAFETY NOTE: Ordinarily, “over fusing’ 
is not necessary to take care of heavy start- 
ing loads because high starting torque is se 


cured with low starting current. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
1806 Pine Street ° . St. | M 


UO rs and Stock Points in Principel ‘ 


Sizes, 1/8 to 40 Horse Power 
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N OUTSTANDING popular fallacy 
has been the application of 
so-called “yardsticks” to electric 
rates. The TVA is supposed to be 
a measure for rates over a wide 
area. Municipal electric plants are 
used as a measure for private 
plants. One town is a “yardstick” 
for its neighbor. The fact that most 
of these comparisons are made be- 
tween economically dissimilar situ- 
ations does not discourage the 
“yardstick” wielders in the least. 
The result has been widespread 
misinformation as to the fairness 
of electric rates. 


Study of 19 Utility Units 
Indicates “Yardstick” Fallacy 


A recent study of nineteen electric 
operating units shows clearly the 
great differences involved in bring- 
ing electric service to these areas. 





ASSOCIATED GAS & ELECTRIC SYSTEM 


WHY “YARDSTICKS' 
WON'T WORK 


In one area, the customer requires 
for service an average of 3 feet of 
transmission line, while in another 
area 210 feet are required. Simi- 
larly, there is a variation in distri- 
bution lines necessary to serve the 
customer from 20 to 384 feet. 

The Federal Power Commission 
concedes that differences in rate 
levels are justified by the diversi- 
ties of consumer requirements, the 
character and density of popula- 
tion, geographical conditions, ac- 
cessibility to fuel or water power 
and the lack of uniformity of taxes. 

These factors emphasize the fal- 
lacy of comparing electric rates by 
employing “yardsticks? and also 
indicate why electric rates cannot 
all be the same the country over in 
urban and rural districts, but must 
be determined for the specific area 
served, 











ee e Mirroring 
good taste in the 


graphic arts 
Just Published 


GRAPHIC DESIGN 


A Library of Old and New Masters 
in the Graphic Arts 
By 
LEON FRIEND AND JOSEPH HEFTER 


407 pages, 744x10'4, 800 illustrations, $7.50 


HIS comprehensive survey dis- 

cusses in text and illustration 
the history, development and pres- 
ent-day status of the Graphic Arts. 
It covers Lettering, Printing, Re- 
production, Photography, Book 
Design, Advertising Art, and the 
Poster. A concluding chapter on 
Graphic Arts Education describes 
present-day educational methods, 
The book is essentially an encyclo- 
pedia—a record—a source book of 
ideas—of graphic art in its more 
familiar branches. There are more 
than 800 illustrations, including 
examples of the best work of the 
leading artists and designers of 
Europe and America. 


See it 10 days on approval. 





Send the coupon. 
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McGRAW-HIL! 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42¢ St., W.Y.C 
Send me Friend and Hefter—Graphic Design. for 16 
days’ examination on approval In 10 days I will 
send $7.50 plus few cents postage or return book 
postpaid (Postage paid on orders accompanied by 
remittance.) 


Name 

Address 
City and State. ....0...seee5- ees 
Position 


Company BW 3-21-36 
(Books sent on approval in t S. and Canada only.) 














look small. Stocking the royal cellar 
costs nearly $40,000 a year. The roy 
garage bill is $25,000, and the king pay 
$26,000 to uphold his end of the ro, 
pageantry by keeping his servants 
proper livery. To have the royal clot! 
washed him another $30,000 
year. Buckingham Palace is a treme: 
dous expense, taking nearly $145,0 
from the family funds each year. 

| The new king has reduced the cost « 
| royal travel by using only a private 
instead of an entire train. 


costs 





Fascist Paraguay 
First in New World. Washington 
‘worries lest anti-foreign spirit 
|spread in Latin America. 


FascisM was born in the Americas last 
weck when little Paraguay, the smallest 
of the South American countries, an 
nounced that it had adopted that form 
of government. Col. Raphael Franco 
hero of the war with Bolivia over th 
disputed Chaco territory, heads the first 
totalitarian state in this hemispher 
Party leaders have already declared that 
the new government will be militant), 
nationalistic, anti-foreign, anti-church 

It is the anti-foreign spirit which is 
worrying Washington. The investments 
of Americans in Paraguay are insigniti 
cant, but in Latin America as a whol 
they are enormous. If this form of 
government were adopted in other Latin 
American countries, it would jeopardiz: 
huge mining, meat-packing, and utility 
holdings owned in and controlled from 
the United States. 

Road to Poverty 

Paraguay, even if the new Chaco 
region is included, is smaller than Cali- 
fornia. . Fewer than one million people 
live in the country, and most of them 
are Indians. Over the past 100 years, 
Paraguay has had a checkered career. At 
one time, it was comparatively progres 
sive and prosperous, but a long war 
with neighboring Brazil, Uruguay, and 
Argentina killed off most of the able 
bodied men and reduced the country 
to extreme poverty. 

It ,was after this disaster that 
eigners were invited to come into the 
country, and foreign capital investments 
were encouraged. In the recent Chaco 
struggle, these foreigners naturally did 
| not participate. And just as naturally, 
|they reaped large profits supplying the 
needs of the army. 

Col. Franco declares that it is now 
time for Paraguay to reclaim control of 
the country’s industry, and he intends 
to do this behind the authority of a 
Fascist dictatorship. Naturally, he has 
the backing of many of the Paraguayan 
soldiers, who see in the move a chance 
to share in the profits from, as well as 
the wages paid by, the country’s in- 
| dustries. 
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° Al | Americans to bring theu ti 
Business Abroac “secs hares, ray 
inv customs inconvenict 1 
traveling card 1 be { | 


Berlin is nervous over solid opposition to Rhineland joyhorises in the Us ak 
move. Blundering by British cabinet rouses ire of s#!ing which will auton 
British business. Cuban pineapples made test of Roose- “~~ ee 
velt's reciprocal trade program. ; 
INESS is continuing on an even keel in Europe while the powers negotiate Germany 


ndon. No one has confidence that permanent security is just around the Business looks for trouble before 
r. SO armament plans are going ahead with feverish haste (| age 40) (er differences are ironed out in Lon- 
has agreed to participate in the London talks, but the former allies have no gon. Competition for markets cuts 
ntion of accepting Germany's terms. export returns. 
the Far East, the new Japanese government promises to formulate its foreign 
without the dictation of military authorities. Russia at the same time BERLIN (Cable )—Nervoust 


rampt and 1 ¢econt 








xccepted the proposal to have a i iit eit ay RE bys ae cette. 
border commission survey accu- would give Germany a free hand in Dreaking of treaty of 8 cing 
; 4 , the East; and (3) a British promise of for Berlin's ready acceptance ot 
the boundaries between Soviet 2 tomatic military assistance in case of Vitation to sit in on Leas t Nat | 
ry and Japanese-controlled regions German ageression on the Rhine bor- Council deliberations in Londo 
mainland of Asia. der. . While the public still | ( 
Business is suffering from the gen- many has won a great dip! 
eral tension, but the Bourse has been tory, a few people-—aincludins 
France less depressed since it became evident ment officials——realize the 
that negotiations in London probably which are ahead in arriving 
Business is depressed by general would bring some settlement. ment which will be satisfactory | 
European tension. Special tour- ,., Lure for Tourists other Locarno powers witho 
‘st inducements are planned to With only a little more than two mining Nazi prestige in Ger 
. months before school vacations com Business has not been greatly 
boost summer travel to France. 
mence, and the giant Normandie re- by the crisis because it has 
(WirelessJ)—After a week of turning to the transatlantic service in almost cor ipictely 1s lated 2) 
tiations in London over the Ger- only a little more than a month, France stock market, shares ped an 
reoccupation of the Rhineland, the is making preparations for a larger of 3% on the f s 
h and British positions are theoreti- tourist influx than last year. Visa re- prices are now ba » f 
no closer together than they were quirements are going to be waived for The Reichsbank 
beginning. all visitors spending less than two dividend of 12% 
e British are framing their whole months in the country, and this privi- annual report, however, ™ / 
to maintain their position as lege can be extended to six months tion that government-undcrwritt 
r in the dispute. simply by applying for a free tourist ployment bills now constitut “~ of | 
France desires to obtain: (1) an of- card either before leaving home or the bank's entire discount port! 
« ficial appeal to The Hague Court on wherever they may be staying in February foreign trade figures | 
er or not the Franco-Soviet treaty France. Visa fees for stays of more just been released and show a favor 
breach of her obligations under the than six months are being cut in half. balance again The outlook is 
no treaty; (2) an_ interdiction In addition to these new travel in- bright, however, for ther 
f German refortification of the ducements, arrangements have been evidences of the effect on German | 
k land which, by blocking France, completed which make is possible for ness of rising prices on imported it 
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“HE'S READY—Trial flights of the LZ-129 (to be named the _ is 30 ft. longer than the Akron and Macon were, and can carry 
Hindenburg) prove she is airworthy, say Dr. Hugo Eckener and a huge load of mail in addition to 50 passengers and a crew of 
hi- helpers, and the first hop to America is tentatively scheduled 40. She will be driven by four diesel-type motors at a speed of 
for early summer. Four years in the making, the new Zeppelin 80 m.p.h., will be the first German dirigible to use helium 
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and lower rates on exports 
rific 
for foreign markets 


competition among manut ircrs 


‘ o . 
Great Britain 
Business resents lack of firm gov- 
ernment program in present crisis. 
tensions 


LONDON (Cable) 
The business tone is better 


Last weck , 


are gone. 


But business looks tor only a tempo 
rary lull. Probably before the year ts 
over, Germany will demand a returt 
of her colonies and that ts bound to 
mvolve Britain in 


troubl for Britain 


controls the most important § tormer 


African colonies and would be unwill- 
ing to give them up except in a good 
sW ty} 

Anti-government sentiment ts prow 
ing lhe appointment of a lawyer to 
the all important post lefens Or 
dinator’” is chalked up as one 
Baldwin blunder Ihe British are in 


clined to think it is about 


blutiling on a past reputation for mi 
and settle down to th 
and 


time to stop 


SCTIOUS b hic 


of doin im sain i 


ol rcarming- 


hurry Reports leaked out this w 
that the flcet was sent to the Medu 
ranean with ammunition sutticient | 
only a half hour's firing 

Failure to increase exports mor 


rapidly than imports may cause a new 
I 


drive by business and government leaders 
tor higher taritts and a cheay nd 
™“ 7. U . 

Soviet Union 

Russians rush new surveys for 


mineral resources, “Maid’s rooms” 
reappear in new Moscow homes, 


Moscow (Cable )—Stirred by the new- 
est warning that ill I IFOPe ts only hop- 
ing for peace but actually preparing to 
war at top speed, the Soviets have start 

a new drive to survey their vast 

tory tor possible new strategic resources 
More than $50,000,000 have been s 
aside by the Commissariat for Heavy 
Industry for geological surveys this ye 
—largest sum ever appropriated by 
Soviets for any single year’s explo 
More than 2,000 survey partics 


tions 

ire already in the field They ar Y 
centrating their efforts in Kazakstan and 
Eastern Siberia where rich deposits 
gold, coal, iron, copper, lead, and zinc 
were discovered last year 


The same urge to get the cou 
the best possible defensive position 1s 
behind the Kremlin’s move in the last 
10 days to weed out inefficient manager 
who are accused of deliberately slowin 
industrial production. Since all Sovi 
oper iting on a 


1 the sl wkers 


el 


industry is now 

work basis, it is easy to fu 
’ . | 

and now to punish 


them publi ly 


Moscow promises 
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Maid’s rooms” have made. their ap- 
pearance in the world’s first communist 
tate In the last few years, domestic 
servants have been quartered in’ the 
kitchen or hallways in most Soviet 
} Ni Ww houses in Moscow provide 


t win IS feet Square 


Canada 


Alberta will test Dominion’s au- 
thority over provincial finances, 
International Nickel will spend 
nine million dollars on plant ex- 
pansion this year. 

With ordinary 
expenditures down, Fi 
have a 


OTTAWA 
and ordinary 

nance Minister 
surplus in the Domunion’s ordinary ac- 
count for the fiscal year ending Mar. 31 
ibout 100 million dollars must be 
idded to the national debt because the 


revenucs up 


Dunning will 


ordinary account does not include about 


40. million dollars for unemployment 
relief (six millions less than last year) ; 
» million dollars tor emergency public 


rks (20 millions more than _ last 
i0 million dollars lent to the 
provinces, pro- 
{1 20 million dollars more in reve- 
the first 11 the 


than in same 


and 
Income taxes 
months of 
( nt tiscal year the 
period last year. 

Provinctal nnances held investment at- 
tention t Ontario announced 
slightly more than 13 million 


ir just ended, estimated 


L- 
lls WCCR, 
a deticit of 


lollars for the yi 


that next year's budget would yield a 
surplus of one half million dollars. The 
province's new income tax is expected to 
produce six million dollars in fresh reve- 
nue. On this record, Ontario plans soon 


to enter the long-term money market for 





LEARNING CONTROL 


be familiar with automotive machinery. 


Ry the time these Russian children are old enough 


enjoy the new highways which are being built throughout their country, they wil 





funds to mect maturing obligations 

carry on current business. 

another stir wi 
was revealed that its Social C1 
ernment intended to introduce | 
tion next weck demanding com; 
conversion of its outstanding bond 
anew 2.75% or 3% issue. This 
defiance to the federal gov 


Alberta caused 


be in open 
ernment’s plan of forcing financially 
tressed provinces to accept the COO} 
tion and supervision of a national lo 
council in reorganizing funded d 
Since several other provinces are in o1 
slightly less financial dithiculty 
ment of the Alberta case ts 


York and Lor 


well as Montreal, as a precedent 


investors in New 


ing Canada's financial future. The O 
tawa government ts expected to t 
firm stand against the move. 

Just when the Mackenzie K 
. down one 
Deal laws tu 

last few ye 


crnment 1s voting 
other of the New 
in ( the 
Social Credit government in All! 
approved a new retail code | 
for the fixing of both maximu 
Only a master 
has been approved so far, but 
become effective Apr. |! 
Nickel Expands 

In the annual report of The | 

tional Nickel Company of Canada 
this | 


capital expenditures for opcratin 


anada overt 


minimum prices 


leased week, it iS revea 
pansion and improvement in 19 
amount to $9,400,000. This co 
with expenditures of $3,206,000 
year, and $2,395,000 in 1934. 

In Moutre il, it 
powerful Mitsut interests, of Japa 


is rumored tl 


negotiating for a headquarters ot! 
Montreal which will be 
trading center in Canada for all 


made a sort 


x 


to 
| 


This child’s model has a low-powered 


gasoline motor, cannot attain high speed. 
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Underwood 4 Under ! 

PRIDE OF RUMANIA— The new 
telephone building in Bucharest is 12 
tories high, tallest in the city. The 
mpany, an affiliate of International 
lel. & Tel., reports a steady gain in 
tions, and at present is serving 

0 customers. 


Japanese agents. It marks the begin- 

of a new Japanese drive in the 

Canadian market, following the renewal 
ntly of trade relations 


Latin America 


President’s trade program is on 
trial in Customs Court. Nicaragua 
treaty is fifth with Latin America. 


Forty-TWo crates of Cuban pineapples 
1 $8.40 are at the heart of a trial 
hich is going to determine the future 
of several billion dollars’ worth of 
American business. 
On trial is the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement Act, acclaimed by many big 
siness men as Roosevelt's only “real 
boost to business.” Judgment is going 
to be handed down by the United States 
Customs Court. George S. Fletcher, 
Miami head of the Florida Agricultural 
\ssociation, brought in the pineapples 
m Cuba after the reciprocal trade 
reement had been signed (it was the 
st of 11 that have been completed by 
Washington), refused to pay duty at the 
w low rate, and took the case to court 
try to prove that Congress lacked the 
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power under the Constitution to dele 
gate to the President the right to levy 
duties and regulate foreign commer 
The case was taken to court this week 
It ts expected that it may ultimatel 
reach the Supreme Court, and it is th 
belief of exporters that a final decision 
by that group will be handed down be 
fore the end of the year. On that wil 
dep. nd the future of the Administra 
tion's reciprocal tr ide program 
New Pact with Nicaragua 
Meanwhile, another trade agreement 
was signed this week, with Nicaragua 
It is the eleventh pact under the new 
plan, and the fifth with a Latin Ameri 
can country. It includes the most 


favored-nation clause, as do all of the 


| 


other igrcements, and becomes effective 
one month after being signed by the 
President and ratified in Nicaragua 

In return for the promise to maintain 
on the free list imports of Nicaraguan 
coffee, cocoa beans bananas, log wood. 
and reptile skins, the Nicaraguans bind 
at present rates, or reduce duties, on 
imports of United States wheat flour 
hog lard, milk and dried fruit, canned 
vegetables, machinery and electrical 
equipment, leather, rubber, and certain 
medicines. 

More Trouble in Mexico 

Developments in Mexico this week 
revived uneasiness among large mer- 
chants, bankers, and industrialists over 
the outlook for capital in a country 
which is increasingly pro-labor. There 
has been little doubt for many months 
that forcign insurance companies would 
withdraw from Mexico rather than 
comply with the government's require- 
ment that a larger portion of the com- 
pany’s capital be invested in Mexico. 
Forty-nine foreign companies writing 
every form of insurance except life 
suspended operations in Mexico this 
week. Domestic companies organized 
several years ago are prepared to take 
over the business. Aim of the Mexican 
government in the move is to keep 
about one million pesos a month at 
home for investment in new projects 
which will develop the country. 

U. S. Investment Is Large 

More than one billion dollars have 
been invested in Mexico by citizens of 
the United States. Much of this is in- 
vested in mines and utilities. New 
labor legislation in Mexico is increas- 
ingly anti-capital. Wages are ae as 
often as twice a year in some inc 
Employers are forced to provide homes, 
sanitation, and schools i workers, as 
well as vacations with pay, and insur- 
ance. The transition is being made 
rapidly, with little opportunity to adjust 
finances to the new demands. 

Employers are not allowed to stop 
operations in any vital industry because 
they feel they cannot meet labor's de- 
mands. The government has decreed 
that the plant shall continue to operate 
or it will be taken over by Mexicans. 


ustries. 


doubtedly u proving n Mey | 
vith it irkcet ™ If 
I 
many products 8) 
fore i ‘ M 


most uncertain 


There was at Licw mm I 
when it looked as though t 
President, Mr. Calles, had returs { 
challenge the radical trend of 
der President Cardena It 
in Mexico now admit that t! | ly 
improbabl . 


s 

4 
Far East 
Japan captures Chinese locomo- 
tive order. Japan's biggest bank- 
ers embark on investment pro- 
gram in Yangtze valley, Britain's 
old stamping ground. 
JAPANESE economic penetration of 
China continues. 

The Jay anese Spinnc rs’ Association in 


China has just completed the outline of 
a five-year plan for developn nt of 
spinning industry in China and the pr 
duction of raw cotton to supply tl 
mills and a part of the Japanese ind 
I 

try. 

? 7 

One part of the plan calls for the 
installation of new spindles in Chine 


mills, to bring the total controll 
Japan to 250,000. 
Cotton Price Guaranteed 
The other part of the project calls 


for the guaranteeing to fare rs of set 
prices for their cotton and creation of 
a cotton company to tandardize thx 
product 

rhe influence of Japanese agents in 
China is reflected in the order for 15 


locomotives which has been placed by 
Nanking railway officials with the South 
Manchuria Railway Co The busin 
is worth nearly $500,000 Previ 
orders have always been placed in Brit 
ain or Germany. Another Chines 
supply order—for 337 railway coaches 
presumably for the new narrow gauge 
line in Shansie—has been placed with 
the Dairen (Manchukuo) Machinery 
works 
England Loses 

Japanese penetration of the Yangtse 
valley, until now a sphere of British 
influence and the largest market for 
American goods, is beginning under the 
direction of the Sino-Japanese Trad 


Council, a new organization composed 
of Chinese and Japanese industrial in 
terests. With the Mitsui and Mitsubishi 
interests involved, Japanese capital pre 
sumably overshadows puny Chines 
participation. 

The week's most encouraging devel 
opment is the announcement that Japan 
and Russia will appoint a joint mission 
definitely to mark the borders between 
Japanese controlled Manchukuo and 
Soviet Siberia and Outer Mongolia 



























What Happened? Did It Happen? 


On the morning of Mar. 11, 1935, what happened? 


A cotton price collapse. 


Anything else? A _ plot? 


Senate committee hears answers. 


WHat happened on the morning of 
Mar. 11, 1935? For a month a special 
Senate investigating commiuttec has been 
asking the cotton trade that simple ques 
tion, and all the committee has got so 
far is a bad headache, an airing of fam 
ily troubles in New York Cotton Ex 


change circles, and a much-needed recess 


It seems that the cotton market col 
7 


lapse {1 with astonishing ease during the 


Mar ll 
nearly 2 cents per lb, as brokers in th 


1945, session, prices dre pping 


I 


cotton ring were panicked by the land- 
slice Somebody, according to the gov- 
was playing dirty marbles 
Wanted: A Villain 


But so far during the investigation 


ernment, 


everything of interest in the animal, 
mineral, and vegetable worlds has been 
discovered and discussed and _ still no 
villain ts apparent. First the eye of sus 
picion was cast on Anderson, Clayton & 
Co. (the largest cotton merchants in 
the world), but when W. | 


was asked by the government investiga 


tors if he broke the market on Mar. 11, 


Clayton 


\. 


1935, he answered, disconcerting 
No You did a 

Continuing in this embarrassing vein 
Mr. Clayton produced records to prov 
that his house had bought 14.000 more 
bales than it had sold on the New York 
exchange that day, and then went on to 
suggest that liquidation from tired hold 
ers who could no longer stand the 
fluctuating rumors from Washington 


] 


concerning whether or not a new 12- 


cent loan would be granted cotton grow- 
crs was the secondary cause of the 
break, the primary cause being the pres- 


ence of the government in the cotton 
picture in the first place 

But all that was just the light side of 
the investigation. The more important, 


scrious, and profound aspects thus far 
have been, first, Mr. Clayton's persistent 
cffort to get permission to read a brief 
; 


which he had filed covering the cotton 


trade activity for several years, and the 
equally persistent resistance to the idea 
P, , 4} satel | 
offered Dy government counsel an 


second. the 


Investigator A. S. Wylie 
frequently interposed pronouncements 
by Sen. Ellison D. Smith that he was 
going to get his cotton disposal bill 
through Congress despite all opposition 
(including government cotton experts 
and Jesse Jones) ; and, third, the charge 
by Mr. Clayton that the minority New 
York Cotton Exchange group headed by 
Robert Harriss of Harriss & Vose was 
trying to run the spot cotton houses out 
of the clearing house, and the emphatic 
denial by Mr. Harriss that he and his 
group were trying to do any such thing. 
Vital Findings 

During the course of these intellec- 
tual events it developed that Mr. Har 
riss is suspected of being a spokesman 
for Sen. Smith (denied by Sen. Smith) ; 
that Harriss & Vose are suspected ot 
instigating the entire investigation (de 
nied by Mr. Harriss); that Anderson, 
Clayton & Co. is believed to be too big 
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COTTON DEFENSE——John H. Me- 
Fadden Jr.. president of the New 
York Cotton Exchange, ponders the 
answers as a special Senate investi 
gating committee asks: “Who broke 
the cotton market on Mar. 11, 1935? 


and influential in the cotton busin 
(denied by Mr. Clayton) ; that abo 
year ago Sen. Smith advocated tl 

exchange bar spot cotton houses { 
clearing-house privileges (voted do 
by exchange members) ; that al 

crop estimates, government and pris 


should be abolished ( asserted by 


Smith) ; that the present system of 
ton grading is infamous (assert 
Sen. Smith) ; that the Smith cottor 
posal bill will be a godsend to the « 
trade (violently asserted by Sen. Smith) 


that the government has made a 1 


. 8 


of the cotton business (averred by M 
Clayton and seconded by John M 
Fadden, Jr., president of the exchas 
and partner in Geo. H. McFadden & 
Bros., the second largest cotton mer- 
chants in the world) ; and that the b 
weevil is a pest (agreed by all hands) 
Finishing Touches Needed 

What happened on Mar. 11, | 
There were a lot of people holding 
ton that couldn't put up more mar; 
and there were a lot of stop-loss or 
in the market. The investigating co 
mittee may decide to let it go at tl 
But that doesn’t seem to be importa 
any more. What the committee its con 
templating now is filling in the few 
gaps in cotton history that haven't yet 
been covered, digging up a few mor 
thrilling chapters on the family squabb! 
on the cotton exchange, and publishin 
a book of the proceedings. 

Apparently it will be a best seller 
The cotton exchange is going to print 
it serially till the end of the hearings 
selling it to all at } cent per page 
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Money and the Markets ae 
The outstandu hort int t at tl 
" - i m end of Febr Was rep t! 
Eastern flood, producing relief and reconstruction prob- New York Stock Exchan 
lems, has sobering effect. High receipts of income taxes : increa < _— 
I u nth n Ts cv 
may change policies in debates over new revenues. =o Gall of Tene: $038 het Gis 
W of no re t { 
SADDEST news of the week was that ism with proper indifterence It is to S k S e it 1s | 
n the flood areas of the East. Be- doubtful that financial markets here dur- unwield | oO f } 
id the human misfortunes were the ing the week experienced more than a are wrong, it is otential f 
‘er ones of property destruction, in- gentle flicker of influence from events Brokers are admitting tha 1 
ince losses and the like, creating abroad. really ought to have longer st from 
roblems of reconstruction, relief, and Last week, however, and the the ward urge thar 
upture of industrial and business mo- before there was cnough in the wind, spring is com ith a pr of ex 
ntum in afflicted areas. To some ex- including the foreign tenseness, to panding business, foreign 1 loesn't 
nt the flood trouble cast a shadow over settle markets in a moderate way. On 
the remainder of the country. this account underwriting people judged 
On the brighter side, at least as far the current week to be a poor time tor 7 
government : are d. launching important pieces of financing “ee ° 
$ government finances are concerned, - ser a wih vehidag poem Explosion 


is the heavier-than-expected tide of 
ome tax receipts. Judging from hasty 
bulations and projections, the Treas- 
ry this year is extracting from the citi- 
nry as much as $200,000,000 beyond 
totals that had been thought prob- 
ble. 
This much velvet naturally raises 
estions. Those in Congress who are 
posing the new undivided profits tax, 
r example, can now afford to be a 
tle more aggressive in their arguments, 
1 the new tax, already marked for 
fairly slow path to enactment, may 
nd the going even slower. Also, there 
uy be a little more trouble than ex- 
ted in store for the proposed excise 
designed to replace processing 


xes, 
es. 
But the Treasury is happy, with the 
oney rolling in, and Secretary Mor- 
nthau has skipped off on his vacation. 
Europe Entertains 
Europe is by no means a valley of 
ace and good will, but at least we are 
irning on this side of the Atlantic to 
ept much of the foreign sensational- 
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lin Steel issue, representing the largest 


piece of stri tly new money borrowing 
that has been scen in a long time, was 
not put on the m rket at midweck as 
scheduled Th " vritit p 
handling tl $55,000,000 Consumers 
Power refunding issue, however tho t 
the 1 rket had settled down sutticient!l 
to take their deal, hence the issue ap 


f 
from SEC quarantine 

Next week, if underwriters think fit, 
will present an Opposing picture, for 
two big ones (Pacific Gas & Electric and 
Eastern Gas & Fuel) | e issues reacl 
ing their effective dates. 

Bullish Signs 

Buying was resumed in the stock 
market this week after the irregularities 
of the last coup! of weeks. The publi 
has money and there is always a good 


peared promptly on its day of release 


number of people who are not satisfied 
with the low yields on straight invest- 
ment stuff, hence the share market is 


regularly catching the overflow Cur 
a 


rent estimates are that public or outst 


A famous financial cannon cracker 
exploded this week with the magni- 
heent noise of a wet towel falling 
four inches onto a pile of plush 

Allied Chemical finally exposed 
its marketable securities account to 
the gaze of the New York Stock Ex 
change, the SEC, and the public, all | 
of whom have been waitin years 
for the stupendous event 

Led by militant Orlando F. Weber, 
Allied Chemical resisted this pub 
licity so fiercely that the breathless 


financial rade was sure the com 


pany’'s st wk envel pe conta | 
nothing less spectacular than a major 
airplane line, a corset factory, a re 
ligious publishing company, a hal | 
interest in a European monarchy, a | 
universal solvent manufacturer, a 
tourist camp, and at least one race 
horse. 

Chagrin! The lid of the 1 
tainous mystery was lifted to pro 
duce two mousy = items—224,000 
shares of U. S. Steel common and 
90,000 shares of the capital stock of 
Air Reduction, Inc 
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Beacons of business are ability, 
courage, confidence. These direct 
the course of business activity... 
bring assurance of continued in- 
dustrial progress. The Commercial 
National Bank contributes intelli- 
gent banking service. 
———, 

The COMMERCIAL 
NATIONAL BANK 
and 
TRUST COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 


FIFTY-SIX WALL STREET 





MEMBER: FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
PEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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impress speculators very much even in 
its flashes of gloom, and underneath 
everything else ts the plain fact that re 
turns from investments remain extremely 
thin 

Meanwhile the Federal Reserve Board 
continues to study margin rules. Re- 
cently the Board consulted with the 
SEC on possible changes in the tenta- 
tive draft that was submitted to bank- 
ing officials. SEC offered a few hints 
and a final draft is expected to be ready 
soon. 

Interested unlisted security dealers 
spent the week in Washington picking 
flaws in the draft of the unlisted security 
bill drawn by SEC. Particularly conten- 
tious is the power granted SEC Chair- 
man Landis to decide which securities 
shall be listed, which not. 

U. S. Steel’s New Broom 

Financial villagers like the United 
States Steel pamphlet report very much 
indeed. It has been bruited about for 
a long time that there were new brooms 
seen standing against the wall at U. S 
| Steel’s shop. Now it is revealed that the 
sweepers are not only really there, but 
are actively in use. 

High point of the report was the 
brutal decapitation of the earned surplus 
account, resulting in a lop-off of $287,- 
621,000, or more than half the entire 
account. In addition to indicating that 
the new régime is full of pep and con- 
diments and unwilling to hoard tradi- 
tional values, the move will hold down 
future depreciation charges which last 
year totaled $4,000,000 per month. 
| Myron C, Taylor, chairman, reported 
that at the end of the year $83,000,000 
was still ticketed for plant expansion 
and rehabilitation. Opinion of this im- 
portant corporation is received with at- 
tention in financial and the 
fact that Steel is implying that it fore- 
sees lots of business and ts brushing up 
to capture it is treated as a sound tip 
on conditions. 

Colossal Cotton Forecast 

The New York Cotton Exchange now 
believes that only a war can prevent 
world cotton from 
booming to an all-time record this year. 
The jump is forecast as no mere cricket 
caper but a real kangaroo leap of 1} 
million bales to an expected total of 27 
million bales, biggest the world has ever 
| seen. 

The brilliant character of this prob- 
ability is intensified by the background 
of obstacles to free world trade in cot- 
ton. Many European customers are out 
of the market because they are unable 
to provide necessary foreign exchange 
with which to pay the producing coun- 
tries. Unemployment, always a market 
| deterrent, is widespread. Competition 
from competing fabrics, notably rayon, 
is reaching new peaks at frequent inter- 
vals. Yet cotton use speeds ahead. 
| This stimulating progress belongs to 
|the world, however, and not to the 





quarters, 


consumption of 





Underwood 4 I 
OVER THE COUNTER —J. Oliver 
Troster, president of the New York 
Security Dealers Association, and 
Waldo S. Kendall, president of the 
New England Security Dealers As<o- 
ciation, testify on the unlisted securi- 
ties bill proposed by Chairman Jame 
Landis of the SEC and designed to 
bring the over-the-counter 
under the SEC eye. 


dealer 


United States. Our participation is 1 
atively small. We shall share som« 
only to the extent of exporting a mod- 
erate amount more than last year. Bb 
no means will exports approach aver 
levels of the past during the present 
year. Foreigners, including the int 
South American producers, are soppin 
up the gravy. 

Crop Acreage Also Up 

American agriculture, viewing 
cotton consumption boom 
more than academic interest, was this 
week giving sincere attention to Depart 
ment of Agriculture crop acreage for 
casts, and developing plans of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration 

Crop forecasts were bearish. Of 
major crops (not including cotton), 12 
were indicated as reaching harvest this 
year with more harvestable acres than 
last year. The forecasts did not take into 
account possible curtailment through 
soil-conservation contracts, but even in- 
cluding loss from this source there still 
remains the probability that abandon 
ment will be lower and yields higher 
than last year when drought wielded its 
scythe. 

AAA is a little worried about it. This 
week the whole organization was busy 
trying to get the program under way as 
soon a possible to prevent more acreag 
coming into spring crops. In finances 
AAA considers itself ill-equipped. Sec 
retary Wallace went on the air to te! 
farmers not to expect too much cash 
His department has only $470,000,000 
to parcel out 


+} 


with little 
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Editorially Speaking— 


was there something you forgot in your 
acome-tax return? What about the 


ney you received through chain let- 


NpREDS of workmen were lined up 
sid office at the Chrysler plant 
Detroit last week “What's up?” 
ed a visitor. “Personnel readjustment 
something?” ‘‘No,” said the official 
Old times are back in the 
nobile industry. We've got some 
erts in there, helping the men 


ide an 


th him 


- Cm 
t their returns.” 

TORONTO physician has 

wy of heating tobacco so that you can 


devise 1 a 


> 


smoke it although it is not hot enough 
to burn. The thing is done with an elec- 
heater: mo matches are used. If the 
becomes generally tl 


dev practicable, the 
number of fires will be sharply reduced, 


1 great many more people will 
smoke in bed. 
tHE Works Progress Administration is 
‘ < 

ved in one extravaganza after an- 


Within the past few days the 
country was reading about WPA 


capitol of 


s invading the state 
Wisconsin and bedding 
with the announced intention of 
g until they got more wages. And 
w York the secretary of the Emer- 
Relief Bureau declares that work- 
is cheaper than riots. This is a 


silly juxtaposition of thought for any 
! 


themselves 


who is responsibly concerned 
the relief problem 
Certainly neither WPA, nor CCC, nor 
similar agency was intended to give 
ly a regular, satisfying job. Jobs 
ised merely to sugar-coat the thing 
the sake of the characteristic Amer- 
pride and to avert the moral decay 


Dt 
produced by total idleness. 
The object was to give the unem- 
ed food and shelter and prevent 


| distress, not to maintain any con- 
ventional standard of living. It’s be- 
the WPA has gone beyond this 
object that it’s got itself into various 
excesses and absurdities. 


WisHING to improve the pronunciation 
t English, the Rockefeller Foundation 
shired Prof. Lloyd James and brought 

over from England. He says the 

British Broadc: of which he 

1 je 


“has selected its announc- 


isting Corp.. 


idviser, 
id commentators” from “our b 
and our universities.” 
r-class in many things, maybe, but 
in English speech. alled 
Oxford accent,” or, as it is sometimes 
1, the “public school accent,”’ is one 
worst in the British Isles, and 
itely worse than any regional ac- 
in the United States or Canada. 
The late Robert Bridges, who was not 


ter- 


ss schools 


The so 
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profound stu- 


. ! i } 


only poet laureate but 
dent of phonetics, ilways lamented his 


inability to get rid of the accent he had 


those ancient private 


acquired in 


one of 


schools which the English Call PUDLIC 


THE things they combine in food nowa 
days! Freshway Orange-An, compo 
of milk and orang uce, has been tric 
out in California and will soon be s 
Indiana. Angostura Bi 
, 


extensively in 
heaing ft 


‘ e + 
tcrs are Deing | 


youred into hot dogs an 


liverwurst, a lot of packers having taken 
out licenses from the Angostura-W up- 


perman Corp whose president, by the 
way, is 84-year-old Mrs, Wupperman, 


the mother of two talented actors, Frank 
and Ralph Morgan. Frank is a vice 

president. Hot dog and Angostura 
Bitters! 


FATHER COUGHLIN, urging an “annual 


wage” for labor, declares that industry | 


fixed revenues for stockhold 


ers,” while “the only unfixed and vari 


cost of labor.” 


able cost is the 
Pretty much reverse of this is 
} 


true. Labor costs are frozen under union 
During inflationary peri 


h as the one after the war, labor 


bases its demands on the cost of living 


but exceptions labo: 
re fuses to 


provi le > 


the 


agreements. 


j 


ods, suc 





with mighty few 
agreements in which 
wages on the cost of living. | 
When the tide turns the other way, as 
after the crash, labor costs are hard to 
unfreeze. 

As to the “fixed revenues” for stock- 
holders, Father Coughlin is far wrong 
Dividends are the most flexible and un 
certain item in corporate bookkeeping 
The stockholders take what's left after 
labor and government and the creditors} 
get through with the corporation. 


dral 


rn 
’ 
are b ised 


Everysopy hears a lot about high-| 
powered press-agents, but many of thos« 
who send stuff into this office are pretty 
1} 


on the ball. sual 
to receive news a week or two late. The| 


| 
1.000 


slow It's nothing unu 
prize example is a well-written, 
word story highly 

ing comments and predictions by sp uk- | 


about some interest 


industrial exposition The 


March: the 


exposition was held last September. 


ers at an 
story was received early in 


THE race for the Republican presidential 
nomination would be a walkaway if Cal 
He would | 
economy § 1ssuc 

not invincible, | 
who soundly de- 


vin Coolidge were still alive. 
} the 
President Roosevelt 1s 
and Mr. Coolidge, 
feated him once, would be implored by 
his party to get out and do it again. 


: 
perfectly embody 


A poctor in New Orleans advertises} 
that his office is “next to 
and that for a fee of one dollar he will 
make your tomcat fat and docile 


ice-house”’ 





—customers complaining 
—competition gaining 


, 
Wauy such a decline in repeat 
orders? Why so many complaints, 
when the product was the finest on 
the market?... Because someone 
had tried to save money with cheap 
shipping containers! 

Damage to your product in transit or 
storage is stopped when you ship in Bemis 
Waterproof Bags. They provide that all- 
important margin of safety—complete pro- 
tection against sifting, odor, dust, and loss 
or gain of moisture. Your product comes 
through in factory-perfect condition, 
building customer confidence and profit. 
able repeat business, 

There is a type of Bemis Waterproof 
Bag for every industry. They provide any 
degree of protection required. And users 
profit byimportant savings in original cost, 
freight, handling, storage, and labeling 

It will cost you nothing to investigate 
Bemis Waterproof Bags, and it may 
solve your shipping problem. Write 
today for information on the application 


of these up-to-date containers to your 


particular industry. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


403 Popler St. 5120 Second Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo, Brooklyn,N.¥, 
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Preaching Class 


The other evening we tuned in on the 
radio and found that somebody was 
making an emphatic speech. We lis- 
tened a moment. “Now who,” we 
wondered, “is this? It isn’t Huey 
Long, because Huey Long is dead, and 
if he were alive he wouldn't be talk- 
ing in these tones or just these 
phrases, but this is substantially what 
Huey Long would be saying. Who 
can it be?” 

The general nature of the speaker's 
purpose was plain: he was preaching 
class hatred. Things are bad in the 
United States, he said, and they were 
bad in 1929 and earlier. The rich 
have been oppressing the working 
class. In its earliest years the United 
States was a farming country, and poor 
men had a chance to make ime > 
of their lives; but the rich soon got 
control, and the story of America 
since then has been a shameful thing, 
with one systematic exploitation piled 
on another so high ie the boiling 
of the speaker’s blood was almost visi- 
ble through the radio. 

It would have been a justifiable 
boiling if he had had his facts straight. 
But the indiscriminate nature of his 
indictment was absurd. He said, for 
example, that today “we find an in- 
dustrial system which takes deadly 
toll of those who are helplessly bound 
to its services’’—just as if every indus- 
try in the land treated its employees 
harshly. All the “rich and powerful” 
fight greedily “for low wages and 
long hours «a those who carry the 
heaviest burdens of life,” he said; 
“for child labor and the economic ex- 
ploitation of women.” 

Now to lump all industry and all 
the wealthy together in this fashion, 
to assert that they want “low wages 
and long hours” when in fact our 
greatest industries have led the world 
in increasing wages, reducing the 
working day, and making working 
conditions as pleasant as possible, is 
simply to falsify the demonstrated 
facts. 

It is false to assert that the work- 
ing class received no benefit from the 
increase in American wealth during 
the past half century. Between 1890 
and 1926, the average annual earn- 
ings in manufacturing industry in- 
creased 29% in purchasing power; 
hourly earnings increased 39%. The 
workers benefited in higher wages 
and in a shorter working-day. The 
average number of hours worked per 
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week in manufacturing industries de- 
clined more than 15%. The worker 
got more money, more necessities, 
conveniences, and luxuries, and more 
leisure in which to enjoy them. 

These are the facts, and because the 
facts were falsified by the speaker ad- 
dressing a national audience on the 
radio, we awaited with interest the 
closing announcement. It came. “You 
have just been listening to Harold L. 
Ickes, secretary of the interior—” 

So that was it. One of the princi- 
pal members of the President's cabi- 
net, coming to the people with 
misinformation and class hatred. 


Mistreatment Of 
Mexican Business 


Mexican business associations have 
protested to President Cardenas 
against governmental actions that en- 
courage strikes and keep business in 
a turmoil. President Cardenas has 
replied with a radio speech that pours 
mere words on troubled waters. 

In natural resources, Mexico is one 
of the richest countries in the world. 
It has fertile lands and almost un- 
limited minerals and forests. Yet it 
is still a backward country, operating 
on a semi-starvation basis, with a 
scale of living not much better than 
could be enjoyed in a jungle. 

The reason is the two extremes 
of government that Mexicans have 
suffered. For a generation they were 
ruled by the despot Diaz, whose 
regime was a complete negation of 
human rights. During the 25 years 
since his abdication, Mexico has 
struggled through long periods of 
civil war, followed by years of un- 
certainty during which the newly 
freed i have impatiently moved 
toward confiscation of capital and de- 
struction of industry. 

One great industry after another 
has been restricted. The metal in- 
dustries, based on enormously rich 
ores, would be operating at a much 


higher rate if capital were not afraid 
of confiscation. The oil industry has 
been vastly curtailed since its ‘peak 
days because of the same fear. Ame: 
ican utilities in Mexico refuse to ex- 
ay their plants. All foreign credit 
as been annihilated. Labor can 
strike with impunity and collect 
wages while striking. And the fed- 
eral government's program is so un- 
settled that business cannot know 
tonight what to expect tomorrow 
morning. 


Joint Action For 
Railroad Research 


Looking over the page proofs of this 
issue of Business Week, we find on 
page 24 an illuminating report on the 
railroad outlook. “The rail equip- 
ment industry is dusting off th: 
cashier’s window,” because the roads 
are expected to put a sizable amount 
of money “in the right-of-way and 
rolling stock.” 

They will probably do even more of 
this in the next few years, and the 
will do it more efficiently if the, 
adopt a suggestion that came the 
other day from Ralph Budd, president 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
He proposes that the railroads set 
up a cooperative research laboratory) 
to test equipment and devise ways of 
improving it. 

This is in line with the remarks a 
few weeks ago of a distinguished in- 
dustrial chemist, Dr. C. M. A. Stine, 
vice-president of the duPont Co. Of 
the eight principal railroad inventions 
of the nineteenth century, he said, not 
one was originated by a railroader. 
The energy and brains of the great 
railroad-builders were directed to- 
wards empire, not mechanical im- 
provement. “It is doubtful,” he said, 
“if the research laboratories of all 
American railroads combined are com 
parable to the laboratories of General 
Motors, which constitute but one re 
search organization of many in the 
highway field.” The railroads have 
lagged far behind the automotive in- 
dustry in scientific research. 

This is the lack that Mr. Budd 
wants to remedy. He would have the 
Association of American Railroads 
put a competent director in charge of 
a laboratory and give him ample 
funds. The railroads ought to devise 
a plan toward this end without delay. 
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